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Outdoor Life in France 


By Ethelyn Middleton 


LTHOUGH all classes of French 
people love the open air, they 
consider that it is sometimes out 

of place. They seem to desire rigor- 
ously to exclude it from their homes 
and to feel that they must shut their 
front doors behind them to find it. 
One is amazed to see even educated, 
refined families, after a day spent in 
the open, close their windows at night 
as if what was so enjoyable during 
the day would spell ill-health and dis- 
aster during the dark hours. One of 
the striking examples of this was fur- 
nished by the death of Emile Zola, the 
great novelist, who lived an outdoor 
life for months of the year, at Medan, 
near Paris, but on returning to town 
slept in almost hermetically sealed 
rooms and died a victim to the neglect 
of what in England and the United 
States is regarded as one of the 
most elementary demands of proper 
hygiene: if his window had been even 
slightly opened on the fatal night when 
the noxious gases descended from the 
chimney he would doubtless still be 
alive. 

To begin with, although Paris is 
densely populated, yet thanks to the 
skill of Baron Haussmann and the 
public spirit of Napoleon III, no other 
city possesses so. large a proportion of 
broad, leafy avenues and generous 
parks and smaller breathing spots. 
The “lungs” of Paris are not grouped 
alone in the wealthier quarters of the 


city, but are to be found fairly dis- 
tributed all the way from the gilded 
gates of the Bois de Boulogne to the 
workingmen’s haunts at Vincennes and 
Belleville. There are many “fashion- 
ables” who boast that they have never 
seen the Vincennes wood; but it is 
equally true that the toiler in his spare 
hours is under no necessity of crossing 
Paris to get to a green space and hear 
the murmur of cooling waters: the 
Vincennes wood is his and rivals its 
haughty sister in amplitude and vernal 
attractions. Moreover, a promenade 
through any part of Paris is sure to 
bring one suddenly face to face with 
smaller spaces set aside every few 
squares for the procession of the 
nursemaids and the repose of those who 
wish to withdraw a little from the heat 
and dust of the great city. 

The “lungs” of Paris are very 
closely connected with the heart of 
every Parisian. No other city parks 
known to the writer so fully perform 
their mission. On Sundays and holi- 
days the two big woods are literally 
full of people, spread over the ground, 
playing games or resting, their children 
shrieking with delight over the ani- 
mals in the zoological gardens or the 
black swans in the lakes. The myriad 
turning paths glitter with the flash of 
bicycles and ring with the sound of 
human gayety. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of open air meals, washed down 
with simple red or white wine, are 
consumed under the spreading branches 
of century-old trees, and far into the 
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A glimpse of the outdoor life of the Paris cafes 


night the frantic officials of the trans- 
portation lines struggle to accommodate 
the homegoing throng, which will leave 
the sylvan glades only when the damp 


humors rise slowly from the grass or 
the tempest threatens to render useless 
the cotton stuffed into the ears of the 
Parisian who dreads the “current of 
air” as he hates the black death. 
Doubtless one of the reasons why 
everybody in Paris wants to live out- 
doors as much as possible is the dis- 
comfort of Parisian homes. The two 
luxuries of life in the changing 
seasons, coal in winter, ice in summer, 
are costly. Ice is seldom seen on any 
but the tables of the really rich, and 
even they regard ice water as a very 
dangerous drink. In winter, if there 
is a glimmer of sun, the open air is 
apt to be not only fresher but warmer 
than the air indoors; in summer the 
atmosphere is bound to be cooler on 
the outskirts of the city near the Seine 
where the larger parks are situated. 
The modest housewife takes her chil- 
dren and her sewing or a bag of peas 
to shell and works while the children 
9d * The idea is that as soon as the 
ousework is done there should be an 
exodus from the home, and if the 
weather is threatening the family sits 
on the sidewalk before the front door 
until the elements drive them within. 


For six or eight months of the year, in 
short, the vast mass of Parisians store 
into their systems enough fresh air 
to last them, in their own opinions, 
for the dark four when the chill home 
must be inhabited, willy nilly. 

What in many countries is regarded 
as a “great lark” or a ceremony befit- 
ting a picnic, eating meals out under 
the sky is not a luxury to the Parisian ; 
it has long been a necessity. Even in 
the workingmen’s haunts, coquettish 
little arbors are arranged, under which, 
in the noonday heat, the blue-bloused 
mason, carpenter, stone cutter, take 
their dejeuner. And they eat well. 
The custom of eating in the fresh air 
may perhaps be responsible for the fact 
that even the humble workman de- 
mands and obtains for his few sous a 
real meal, several courses well cooked, 
including salad and coffee, while at the 
same time it engenders the strong 
nerves and geniality which ask for the 
chat over the cup of well-brewed coffee 
or the petit verre. It is safe to say 
that in no country has this habit of 
open-air eating so far invaded all 
classes. The bourgeois who can afford 
to take a place in the country for his 
family during the summer does not 
think it enough to have the dining 
room windows wide open; he builds a 
plank floor out in the garden and puts 
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an awning up to protect from the sun 
or the rain, and it is there that the 
family eats and the servants after 
them. The Frenchman would feel as 
much stifled in a dining room during 
the summer as he would feel exposed 
if a thin stream of air penetrated his 
bedroom in winter. According to him 
there is fresh air and wet, cold air; he 
will risk his life rather than have any 
of the latter. 

The thousands of sewing girls and 
hat trimmers who work around the 
neighborhood of the Rue de la Paix 
issue from their workrooms at noon 
(that is at “midi,” hence they have 
been prettily termed /a midinettes). 
A common instinct seizes them; with 
arms linked, giggling and half dancing, 
and followed by the indulgent smiles 
of passersby, they trip toward the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, but a few hun- 
dred yards distant, and there under the 
trees, beneath whose shade the “sad 
empress” used to walk and which have 
looked down on so many less edifying 
scenes of French history, they prepare 
their luncheon tables on the long stone 
benches, and, drawing up the stiff iron 
chairs, consume their meal under con- 
ditions which account for their peren- 
nial laughter and abounding health. 
Tn an hour they are all back, bent over 
their dreary work; but in how much 


better spirits than as if they had hur- 
ried breathlessly away to a “lunch 
counter” and eaten steam and carbonic 
acid gas with a plate of indigestible 
“wheat cakes”! 

The remark is often made that 
French schoolboys do not understand 
sports. If this is taken as implying 
that they do not have the ordinary 
healthy boy’s love for the air which 
makes red corpuscles, the statement is 
misleading. French boys play what 
look to us like girlish games, but they 
show no less enthusiasm and persist- 
ency than their little American and 
English brothers. The means are dif- 
ferent, but the end is identical. Little 
Pierre does not understand the base- 
ball bat, but gets considerable amuse- 
ment and a pair of red cheeks out of a 
contrivance which looks like a com- 
bination of a carpet beater and a but- 
terfly net; and if the exercise is not 
so lusty as that a little first baseman 
enjoys, it is not Pierre’s fault: he was 
born equally to a love for fresh air. 

In fact, French schoolchildren’s lives 
are entirely lived in the open air when 
other duties allow. The boy learns a 
horse long before he can conjugate 
“amo,” and like other boys across the 
seas he loves the one and has a whole- 
some contempt for the other. Then 
he fences, and the fencing schools 


A ‘‘snack"’ in the Champs Elysees, Paris 
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Midinettes lunching at noon in the Tuileries gardens, Paris 


where he takes his lessons illustrate 
again the foregone conclusion that the 
sky is the natural man’s covering. 
These schools are fitted up with mov- 
able roofs, in most cases, and when the 
rain is not absolutely deluging the 
cement pavement the sword play is thus 
in the open. The unpleasant odor of 
indoor gymnasiums is too familiar in 
American colleges and schools; in 
France even the lycees (high schools) 
have gymnasiums constructed in the 
court surrounded by the schoolrooms, 
and, once more, roofed by the open. 
The cafe life of western Europe is 
familiar to everybody. In Paris it 
took its beginning and has reached its 
furthest development. These “terraces” 
before the cafes in all parts of the city 
are so much of an institution that if 
they disappeared Paris would lose its 
most distinctive feature, unless it be 
the thick-foliaged trees which line even 
the business streets of this ozone-loving 
capital. In our American sense of the 
word the deadly “saloon” does not 
exist in France. Instead there is the 
free air playing over a cafe “terrace” 
where part of the world gazes curiously 


at the rest and sits hours consuming an 
infinitesimal glass which may be some 
harmless beverage like the blackberry 
juice. 

In the less pretentious parts of Paris 
men and women run about bareheaded ; 
there, also, when a business can be 
carried on outdoors it is always so 
arranged. The wool carder, usually a 
superannuated dame, works under your 
feet; the mattress maker’s dust flies 
into your face as you walk; the fat 
shop-tender waits outside his door for 
customers. And all over the city, with 
the first mildly genial rays of spring, 
the windows are opened on hinges 
grown rusty for six months; the bal- 
conies glisten with flowers; and if 
Browning passed along he would won- 
der why he did not come to France 
before writing his poem in which he 
queried what the spectacle would be if, 
suddenly, the sides of dwelling houses 
fell apart and disclosed their secrets. 
The Frenchman discloses a certain 
healthiness of mind and juvenility of 
temperament by his openness to heaven 
(“when heaven permits”), which are 
as indicative of French moral values as 
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Picnicking at the base of the Eiffel tower, Paris 


‘ 


are the predilections of any other race 
with regard to their meed in the 
world’s civilization. 


Vacation at Five Dollars a Week 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


E were tired of hotel and board- 
ing house life at the shore, 
therefore our resolve to “cottage” 

during an August vacation. In an- 
swer to an advertisement came offers 
of cottages from everywhere. The de- 
cision was made upon one close to the 
ocean, at Mulberry Point. 

It had nine rooms, which were more 
than was required by a family of three 
—one of them a six-years-old girl— 
therefore a party was made up of con- 
genial friends, and a maid was taken 
along that the fortnight’s play might 
not be all work. Our family consisted 
of the father, mother and little girl, a 
jolly aunt, a schoolma’am intent on 
rest and outdoor life, a singer released 
from choir rehearsals and music pupils, 
and the capable maid. 

The owner of the cottage described 


it as forty feet above the water, and in 
plain view of the sound. It was built 
upon a rocky point with a stretch 
of ocean on three sides. The house 
held all the necessities for simple 
living. At the back door was q good 
well, while soft water flowed into the 
kitchen from a barrel reservoir set on 
a platform. In the kitchen were a 
wood stove, a well-equipped utensil 
cupboard, and a shelf full of lamps. 
The dining room had a fireplace, a 
dish closet, a table covered with white 
oilcloth and plenty of chairs. The 
living room,splendidly big and raftered 
overhead, had four windows, a door 
leading out on a front piazza and 
another on a spacious back porch where 
the refrigerator stood. That front 
piazza, swept by invigorating ocea2 
breezes, was converted into an out- 
door living room. Each chamber had a 
bare floor, a bureau, a clean comfortable 
bed (and more pegs in the walls than 
we had clothes, for Mulberry Point is 
not a dress-up place). 

The first day was spent in getting 
the cottage into order and allotting the 
work. Each one in the family was 
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expected to keep her own room 

in order, Norah doing the weekly 
sweeping and scrubbing. The 
mother was elected housekeeper 

and maker of menus, the aunt, 
steward and keeper of accounts 

the schoolma’am, the singer and 

the six-years-old constituted 
themselves providers of clams, 
oysters, crabs, fish and berries. To the 
man of the house was assigned the task 
of driftwood gatherer and splitter of 
logs. Once started, the wheels of the 
housekeeping machine ran without 
friction, and living expenses were kept 
remarkably low. 

We had brought from a city grocery 
a box of staple provisions, and con- 
gratulated ourselves on a well-stored 
pantry when we found that Mulberry 
Point boasted of no grocery nearer than 
Guilford, three miles distant. The 
only purveyor was an all-around man, 
who drove the bus, carried the trunks 
and mail, was milkman and newsboy. 
To him we looked for meat, ice, vege- 
tables, fruit, butter and everyday 
necessities. 

We settled down to a free, outdoor 
life and gradually learned to simplify 
the toil of the kitchen. Early rising 
and planning of meals ahead made 
housekeeping easy. Gradually meat 
dropped from the bills of fare. Clams 
and oysters were to be had for an 
hour’s work. Blackberries were in 


lavish abundance, we had 
blackfish, perch, eels and 
cunners for the catching, 
and as for Connecticut 
corn and tomatoes, “lus- 
cious” can hardly describe 
them. When we wearied 
of clams or fish, we planned 
a dinner of bacon or ham 
and eggs or a sumptuous 
tureen of chowder, not 
always from clams, some- 


‘*To-morrow will be Friday"’ 


times of corn, fish or chicken, and it 
was as satisfying as a roast of beef. 

Something was planned for every 
day, a boating trip, a tramp along 
shore or inland through the luxuriant 
wilderness, or a clamming expedition 
when the outgoing tide left the wide 
flats shining wet. On balmy evenings 
instead of dining indoors, we ate on 
the rocks. A driftwood fire was built 
in some sheltered crevice. When the 
blaze went down, leaving only red 
embers, oysters or clams were laid in a 
perforated tin pan fixed to the end of a 
long pole, and shaken gently over the 
hot coals till the bivalves reluctantly 
opened, and with bread and butter 
sandwiches and hot coffee, made an 
outdoor feast which could not be ex- 
celled. 

There was the bracing daily bath, 
when the waves came lapping at high 
tide against the cliffs at the head of 
our white sandy cove. There were 
such frolics on the beach for the six- 
years-old, and such freedom in overalls 
and bareheaded! Even the dignified 
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schoolma’am donned bloomers on 
clamming expeditions and the singer 
kilted her skirts ankle high. Work was 
made as easy_as possible for the maid. 
Starched skirts and white waists were 
donned only on gala occasions. The 
bulk of our clothes came from the laun- 
dry delightfully clean but rough dry. 
We ate crackers and milk when it was 
a busy day in the kitchen. Our table 
was covered with white oilcloth, and 
we eschewed the luxury of many dishes. 
Then we observed faithfully the fol- 
lowing rules hung in the living room 
by the careful mother : 


BE IT KNOWN 


That a breakfast straggler must cook her 
own food and wash her own dishes. 

That the oars, clam forks, oyster baskets, 
fishpoles and crab nets have their respec- 
tive places in the shed when not in use. 

That each person shall care for her own 
bathing suit, wet or dry. 

That at the sound of a tin horn one and all 
shall assemble for meals aT ONCE. 

That before retiring for the night the liv- 
ing room and piazza must be tidied of all 
personal 

That vases of flowers shall be kept fresh 


and shell collections stored where they can- 
not be voted ‘‘a mess.” 

That twice a week a favorite dish sug- 
gested by each guest shall be found on the 
menu, Therefore, hand in suggestions. 


Digging for clams 


That one bath towel and two face 
towels a week constitute the towel al- 
lowance. 


Our accounts at a fort- 
night’s end stood as follows: 


$15.54 
8.00 
Maid’s fare from town............ 3.20 


Butter and 4.20 
92 
Meat and chicken................. 2.25 
Fruit and vegetables. ............ 3.21 


At the left, the scene of the ‘‘five-dollar’’ vacation 
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The cost for each vacationer had 
been $5.25 a week, with an additional 
$3.20 for traveling expenses. The 
boon of it had been the freedom and 
delight of a home, wholesome home 
cooking, the privacy of a room for each 
guest, and such pleasure of an uncon- 
ventional outdoor life as could be 
measured by no money reckoning. 


The Ways of a Wagon Tramp 


By John Murray, Jr 


O tell the truth, this particular 
trip on wheels commenced with 

- an elopement; but as that is noth- 
ing new and the wagon was, I shall 
stick to a working plan description of 
our house on wheels and leave all such 
matters as are usually mixed up with 
sunsets and scenery to the imagination 
of the reader. It must be understood 
that this was a trip taken through 
southern California, where one may 
wander over the face of the land for 
at least six months of the year without 
fear of rain—though to be sure 
our house-wagon was weather- 
wise, as the following description 
will show: 
A light two-horse farm wagon, 
with springs between the bed and 
the running gear, was purchased 
in Los Angeles, for the sum of 
fifty-five dollars, and over each 
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side, above the wheels, were fastened 
woven-wire cots. Over all this, both 
cots and wagon, we built our tent of 
canvas, so that when the day’s trip was 
done we could let down the end curtain, 
light the lamp and gasoline stove, and 
enjoy all the privacy of a home. Not 
that we penned ourselves in the wagon 
when a tempting spot under green trees 
was reached—no, no—for over the coals 
of a wood fire one may roast meat which 
would shake the resolution of a vege- 
tarian, and broil bacon to the undoing 
of a Jew. 

In this manner, my wife and I 
traveled for three months—north, 
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gain strength and happiness from a 
trip of this kind. 

For a man handy with tools it is a 
simple matter to duplicate our outfit; 
and those who really desire to see 
California as it is, should never make 
the mistake of scurrying through on a 
train. To those, then, who desire to 
become wagon tramps we give the fol- 
lowing dimensions and figures, which, 
accompanied by the photograph of our 
rig, will be easily understood: 

The cots must be fastened to the 
sides of the wagon, either with bolts or 
staples, in such a manner that they can 
be easily taken down. The outside legs 
of the cots are fastened to 


A California house on wheels 


through Los Angeles, Ventura and 
Santa Barbara counties, at a total run- 
ning expense of forty-five dollars. To 
be sure the season was exceptionally 
fine, with much wild feed for the two 
saddle ponies which we had mustered 
into ‘harness service, but we neither 
begged, stole nor borrowed, nor stinted 
ourselves for anything. 

For an outfit ready to meet all emer- 
gencies, and allow one to live with 
comfort on a dusty road, our house on 
wheels proved to be among the best. 
For an invalid, this is the sure road to 
health, and there is no one so sick or so 
dainty, who is able to forego the imme- 
diate attention of a physician, but will 


tle ends of two light pieces 
of timber which run under- 
neath the bed of the wagon 
—one before and the other 
behind the wheels. 
These are held in place by 
iron straps looped around 
them, and can easily be 
pulled out and packed with 
the cots in the wagon, when 
one is traveling over nar- 
row mountain roads. The 
frame for the wagon cover 
should be of sufficient hight 
to allow of standing room 
underneath, and should be 
covered with eight-ounce 
canvas. As will be seen in 
the picture, the canvas lean- 
tos, which covered our cots, 
were constructed with walls 
about two feet in hight, and 
these were held in place by light rods 
braced on the inside of the canvas. 
Lightness and strength must be the 
keynote of your building, for there will 
be many long mountain grades to climb 
and sandy spots to‘pull through. 


An Economical Camp 


By H. R. Johnson 


Op of the pleasantest and cer- 
tainly the cheapest of vacations 

I have ever had was the one we 
spent last summer in camping. It 


came about in this way: Our baby 
boy had been sick since January and 
the summer found us with a rather 
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leave the city for the boy’s 
sake. But how or where 
to go was a problem, for 
everything which was sug- 
gested proved too expensive. 

My wife jokingly sug- 
gested camping. The idea 
remained with me, and one 
night, the thought came 
that I might utilize a pile 
of old lumber which had 
been left in our yard when 
a nearby building was torn 
down, and which contained 
inch-and-a-quarter chestnut 
flooring and half-inch lin- Figure 
ing boards. A friend who 
had just bought a tract of land near, 
overlooking beautiful mountains and a 
river, offered me the use of a section 
of it, and I had the old lumber and 
enough new for plates and rafters 
carted thither. 

My father came up to help me build 
my camp. We first went to a moun- 
tain side and cut down a number of 
small trees, and, leaving the bark on, 
used them for uprights and braces. 
By splitting some of the flooring with 
an axe and nailing two or more of the 
strips together, thus doubling their 
strength, we made joists. These we 
placed on stone piers, because the 
ground was not quite level. This 
insured, also, a free circulation of air 
underneath. The framework of the 
sides and roof came next. The latter 
we made tight both overhead and at 
the gable ends by a covering of two-ply 


Figure 1. Skeleton of the economical camp 


slim purse. Still we must 


3. Camp with the “‘porch’’ in working order 


tarred felt. The first photograph 
shows the camp when all the carpenter 
work was done. 

Now we were ready for the sides. 
I was fortunate enough to be able to 
rent a bag of canvas such as is used for 
canopies at weddings. It came in 
strips eight feet wide, and long enough 
to go around one side of the camp. 
We fastened it to the plates at the top 
with nails and tins or washers, such as 
we used with the tarred felt roofing. 
At the bottom we put nails and tied 
the cords at the ends. The second 
photograph shows the camp fastened 
up for the night. We got three young 
birch trees which we braced in the 
ground. In the daytime we fastened 
the canvas at the front of the house to 
the tops of these and in this way made 
the covered porch, which is shown in 
the next photograph. For sleeping 


Figure 2. 


Fastened up for the night 
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accommodations we took one full- 
sized woven-wire spring, which we laid 
upon four small boxes, and two cot 
beds. 

The cost of transportation, lumber, 
canvas, roofing, ete, was as follows: 
Cartage, $3; lumber for plates and 
rafters, $2.50; four rolls tarred felt, 
$3.40; nails and tins, 40 cents; rental 
of canvas, $3; car fare for family, 
$1.10; total, $13.40. We found our 
expenses were less than in the city. 
My wife did all our cooking on an oil 
stove. We were able to get fresh meat 
and vegetables every day and ice when- 
ever we needed it. A grocery team 


called once a week, and a trolley line 
ran close to the foot of our hill. 

It was a very enjoyable outing and 
we all came back improved in health. 


A Co-operative Summer Home 
By P. J. 
HE T B club, an organization of 
some of Philadelphia’s successful 
working women, which has re- 
cently bought and furnished a hand- 
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The T B club’s home in Philadelphia 


some, commodious mansion in the most 
select part of the city, owns also a fine 
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In this fine old mansion the ‘‘T B’’ co-operators luxuriate in summer 
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old country place, within an easy 
trolley ride from the business part of 
the city. To this summer home, known 
as Chanplost, the girls emigrate as 
soon as warm weather comes. It is set 
in a beautiful park-like stretch of 
country, and is one of the many old- 
fashioned mansions which have survived 
the elements and the outward reach of 
the Quaker city’s growing suburbs. 

Here, as in their city home, these 
girls have a housekeeper, a cook, a 
Jaundress and a chambermaid. Each 
girl has a latch key, and her expenses 
vary with the size of her room. Both 
houses are run on the home plan, and 
the girls come and go as they please, 
entertain their friends, have the privi- 
lege of running down to the laundry 
and doing up a fine waist or expensive 
handkerchief just as they would in 
their own homes. All who take lunch 
to their places of business have it put 
up for them at the club. 

This organization started originally 
with ten women, all wage-earners, who 
had tried the various phases of board- 
ing house life, working women’s homes, 
and the three-jolly-bachelor-maids- 
living-in-a-flat idea, and had found 
them all wanting so far as real home 
life was concerned. Thanks to the 
intrepidity and business tact of the 
revolters, a plan was soon perfected 
whereby they were able to rent and 
furnish a little place of their own, to 
which they succeeded in imparting a 
real home atmosphere. Their pleasure 
was so genuine that soon other weary- 
hearted working women begged admit- 
tance, and a larger house was taken. 
Finally, so many women asked to be 
admitted, that the present mansion was 
purchased and another rented as an 
overflow home. To gain admittance 
to the club, now, a girl must be recom- 
mended by one of its members. She 
is then allowed to join the little com- 
munity on a month’s probation. At 
the end of that time, if everything is 
satisfactory, the probationer becomes a 
full-fledged T. B. 

The club has no rules but the 
Golden Rule, and the members are 
more than content to live as they do, 
owning their own home, having their 
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comfortable country place, managing 
their own affairs and enjoying perfect 
freedom in every way. 


Our Summer in a Barn 
By Harriet Winship 


S the result’ of a deal in real 
estate we found ourselves the 
owners but not the possessors of 

a house and a small piece of land. 
The house had been leased for several 
months, and, as we had given the new 
owner possession of our old home, and 
renting was not to be thought of 
except as a last resort, we did some 
earnest thinking as to how we should 
manage the summer. 

It was at last decided to build a 
small barn and live in that. Accord- 
ingly a little barn with a hay loft was 
built, and into this we moved, having 
stored all our goods except actual ne- 
cessities. The men of the family had 
urgent business away from home, so 
the work of settling was given over to 
the housewife. The hay loft seemed 
to present the fewer difficulties and for 
that reason was undertaken first. A 
rag carpet which had seen some servic 
was put down, and a pair of cotton 
bed blankets were stretched along the 
wall and tacked to position to make a 
nice corner for a bed. We constructed 
a wardrobe by fastening some sheets 
next to the wall and some hooks in the 
beam just over them. With a curtain 
in front this made a fine place for 
clothing. Other curtains hid our nee- 
essary boxes and bundles, and another 
blanket, a heavy brown one this time, 
separated our loft into two rooms. 
Ventilation was secured by means of 
several small windows and the door 
used for putting in hay. All of these 
were covered with screens and hunz 
with white sash curtains. 

The lower room, which was to b> 
living room and kitchen, was not a: 
easy to manage; but, after a few days’ 
hard work, was made so pleasant and 
cozy as to gain the admiration of our 
friends. The range was out of the 
question, but its place was taken by 
the gasoline stove, while the cellar was 
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A houseboat on the Thames river, England, decked for the Henley regatta 


not even missed in the comfort afforded 


by the refrigerator, which was large 


enough to hold all eatables. A large 
pan under the refrigerator caught the 
water and so furnished us with soft 
water for many purposes. 

At first, arranging for a bathroom 
presented the greatest difficulty, but 
one was finally fashioned under the 
stairs, and as the bath tub folded up 
against the wall when not in use, took 
little space. 

Some old portieres hung in front of 
the stairs hid the numerous articles 
we were obliged to put away, and a 
cupboard for dishes was improvised 
from an old gasoline stove and boxes. 
The large doors were covered with 
mosquito netting, and, as our barn 
faced the east, these were a source of 
much comfort, as they could always be 
open after early morning. Our dining 


table and chairs necessarily occupied 
the middle of the room. The floor we 
covered with linoleum; and our big 
soft lounge with its bright pillows, 
several comfortable rockers and a small 
table for papers and magazines, made 
our one room very pleasant. Nor were 
we without some beauty, for just out- 
side our great doors bloomed lovely 
asters and verbenas. 

When cold rainy days came, an oil 
stove furnished us comfort. So during 
the whole summer our family of three 
lived pleasantly in our little barn. Nor 
was our family at all times restricted 
to three, for we entertained several 
friends from a distance, and all were 
charmed with the coziness of our home. 
When our tenant finally gave us pos- 
session of our house it was with real 
regret that we bade our summer home 
adieu. 
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HEY had quarreled 
—a dreadful quar- 
rel. Of course it 

was all his fault—or her 
fault—neither seemed to 
know. He had come to 
her that evening in high 
spirits and had ap- 
proached the subject of 
their coming marriage 


in simple innocence of what was to 


come. 


“Why, Jack!” she said, “I can’t get 


ready in a week. Good 
gracious! Even if we do 
not have a big wedding 
and miles of white rib- 
bon—just see the things 
I’ve got to do. And I 
was going to know how 
to cook, Jack dearest; I 


can’t get married, not 
for a year.” 

“A year!” 
bounded from the sofa. 


Jack 


“Why, girl! You 
might put it a little 
milder and say a life- 
time. I won't wait a 
year, and that settles it.” 

“Oh, does it?” She, 
too, had arisen. “But you 
need not tell the peopie 
next door all about it. 
I am not deaf, Jack, and 
you have got to wait 
until I can manage a gas 
range without having the 
whole fire department 
rushing up the front 
steps and—” 

“Elizabeth !” 

“Well ?” 

There was a lull in 
the stormy conversation, 
during which time Jack 
seated himself in a chair 
and began to rock vigor- 
ously. 


“Are there not cook books ?” he said, 
trying to speak with dignity. 


BYRA.KASTNER, 
Illustrated by Karl Anderson 


me, Jack! 


Do stop rocking so. 


“Oh, yes !” Elizabeth’s 
voice was full of scorn. 
“Cook books that lay 
down a lot of laws and 
help a woman to make 
a brickbat out of what 
ought to be the staff of 
life. Grandmother says 
experience is the best 
cook book. Buty dear 
You 


will be on top of the tea table in a 


minute. 


** *Yes, I'm going’’’ 


You need not get into a tem- 


per. <A year is not very 
long, and I do want to 
spend just one. more 
summer with Aunt Bell 
in camp at Lake George, 
with all the girls and— 
boys.” 

At the mention of the 
“boys” Jack placed him- 
self squarely before the 
girl he had sworn to love 
and protect for life, and 
said: 

“Elizabeth! we will 
settle this here and now. 
You can® choose between 
those camp fellows and 
me. I’m willing, and I 
will eat anything, if it’s 
only a cracker, if you 
give it to me in the 
morning, in a little flat 
of our own—” 

“Do not call them 
‘flats, ” a petulant voice 
interrupted, “they are 
apartments. Anyway, I 
know you loathe dry 
cereals and I can’t even 
cook oatmeal.” 

“Hang oatmeal !” Jack 
growled, “I said we'd 
settle this here and now. 
I won’t wait a whole 
year and that settles it.” 


“And I won’t marry you until I can 


cook, and that settles that,” came the 
obstinate little response. 
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***T can’t get ready in a week! 


“Elizabeth ! 
able !” 

“I’m not,” innocently. 

“You are,” with decision. 

“I say I’m not, Jack!” 

Assuming the air of a Christian 
martyr, Jack moved toward the hall. 

“I’m. going early to-night, Elizabeth, 
and when you get over your tantrums, 
wire me.” His hand was on the front 
door knob as he turned and said: “Now 
we won't discuss this question again. 
I won’t bring it up again.” 

“I wouldn't.” 

“T won't.” 

Silence. 

The clock in the hall ticked noisily. 

“Well?” There was a little angry 
impatient ring in her voice. 


You are unreason- 


Good gracious 


Jack instantly changed his position. 


“Yes, I’m going. Good-night, dear.” 

Elizabeth did not catch the last, but 
the night latch clicked with a decided 
little sound and a little lady, with 
head held high and a bright spot burn- 
ing in each cheek, walked up the stair- 
way like a queen.- Once inside her 
room she began to mop away the tears 
that would come as she whispered over 
and over again: 

“He never kissed me good-night.” 

She forgot what they had been quar- 
reling about. 

“Something about cooking — the 
idea !—and I love him enough to spend 
a whole day trying to cook his dinner.” 

She sobbed herself to sleep. Out- 
side a man strode up and down, as he 
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afterward said, “for a minute,” but in 
reality it was until a clock, clanging 
forth a late hour, sent him marching 
from the block. 

A good healthy sleep is a wonderful 
thing, and when Elizabeth awakened 
the next morning and felt, as she 
always did, for the locket about her 
throat, she whispered, “I’m awfully 
sorry, Jack dear- 
est—awfully sorry 
—really—truly.” 

That forenoon 
Elizabeth’s Aunt 
sell found a hum- 
ble little lady 
knocking at her 
kitchen door and 
a meek little voice 
asked if she might 
stay a while and 


help “do some- 
thing.” Mean- 
while, at home, 


the telephone rang 
a merry peal and 
red-cheeked Mary, 
a daughter of 4 
Ireland, dropped 
pan and spoon f= 
to answer the 

summons; for, to Rive 
her great delight, iP 
she was permitted 
to answer all calls. 

“Hallo!” she 
called; “is Miss f \\ \ 
Elizabeth in, did 
yez say? Surean’ 
she is out. An? 
who is it do be ——— 
axin’? Mr Westen, 
is it? Will yez 
talk a little slower, plaze, I’m not after 
understandin’ yez. Yez would leave no 
message? Good-bye, thin!” And she 
rang off vigorously. 

When Elizabeth came in after lunch- 
eon and found that Jack had called 
her up on the ’phone, a happy light 
shone in her eyes, and she was heard 
a little while afterward rushing about 
upstairs humming a merry air from 
The Prince of Pilsen. 

“T’ll go to meet him,” she said to 
herself; “he always looks for me and 
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‘*The tears that would come 
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he won’t forget to do so this after- 
noon—dear old sweetheart!” 

It was only a little after 5 p m when 
Elizabeth entered the ferry house at 
the Battery and began to wander 
about, aimlessly glancing over the 
the news- 
Half an hour to 
Well, that wasn’t very long. 
She had waited 
longer than that 
before, for Jack. 

A magazine 
with large red 
letters on its cover 
suddenly attracted 
her attention. 

“Why, I never 
noticed that be- 
fore,” said, 
and, a bright idea 
occurring to her, 
she bought the 
gay little book at 
once, blessing the 
unknown artist 
who designed such 


magazines and papers on 
stand in the center. 
wait! 


4 an attractive 
cover. Finding 


her accustomed 
seat by the door 
of the Royal 
Green line she be- 
came so intereste:] 
in the contents of 
“her prize” that 
when she again 
looked up the 

great door on the 
— Staten Island side 

had just closed on 


” the 5.30 boat, 
bearing its mass 
of humanity out over the bay. A few 


who had just lost the boat were com- 
posing themselves at the soda water 
stand. 

Through the gates came a familiar 
figure; Elizabeth opened up her book 
wide, held it well up before her and 
appeared to be reading industriously. 

In the great gloomy ferry house 
there seemed but one bright spot to 
Jack’s fancy as he came through, and 
that was where a great are light cast 
its bluish white rays on a little figure 
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in gray holding a gay magazine before 
her pretty face. As he came nearer 
he read the great letters on the cover 
and caught a mischievous glance from 
a pair of dark eyes over the top. A 
smile, like sunshine, came over his 
face. 

“Sweetheart you! Reading about—” 

He sat down beside her and what 
they said does not matter much just 
here. 

Fifteen minutes later the official 
called out for the last time as he began 
to move the great door “Roy’l Green 
line for Jersey City!” 

Jack suddenly came to himself and 
sprang up. 

“Pet, the boat’s in!” he shouted. 

The blase ticket chopper turned at 
the sound of rustling silk skirts and 
the boyish laugh. His smile broad- 
ened into a grin as he caught sight of 
a man and a maid dashing through 
the door which closed with a bang a 
moment afterward. “Close shave, that,” 
he said to a bystander. 

“Did you say the boat was in?” 


By Alice 


Elizabeth gasped as she sprang over 
the gang plank all ready to be moved 
away. “It strikes me, dear, that she 
was in for some time. What were we 
talking about? Oh, yes, I wanted to 
show you a receipt for corn fritters. 
You like them, don’t you, Jack dear? 
Why, where is it? I gave it to you 
to carry.” 

Jack looked worried and energetic- 
ally went through his pockets. 

“T’ve left it in the ferry house, Pet, 
but never mind, Ill get you a whole 
year’s subscription, you old dear— 
rou—” 

But the language of love is nearly as 
old as the world and we know how 
happiness can express itself. 

In the temporarily deserted ferry 
house a little magazine lay, face down- 
ward, in a seat. The dingy old room 
was a strange place for Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING to find itself opened, robbed 
and deserted, but it had done a good 
deed that day and its big red letters 
beamed as they stared happily at the 
ceiling. 


Roses 


E. Allen 


When God first fashioned white roses, 
All scentless they lay in his hand, 
So pure that their transcendent white- 


ness 


No mortal could e’er understand. 


God took the first kiss of a maiden— 
With snow and with fire it was filled— 
And out of its passionate sweetness 
A perfume divine he distilled. 


God smiled as he finished his roses— 
No lover their meaning could miss; 

He put in the heart of each blossom 
One drop of that exquisite kiss. 
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3 MAKE GOOD BOYS 
ir? 
ou hy any of those Another lad, who for 
; interested in the months kept his par- 
1C~ psychology of the ents and the detectives 
child mind tell what a busy locating and 
et, certain small wanderer bringing him back 
ole thought when he was home, proved a con- 
a taken before Judge tented and satisfactory 
Tuttle in the juvenile citizen of Allendale. 
as court of Chicago and He is glad to see his 
ow made a ward of the mother when = she 
Illinois Home and Aid comes, but his heart is 
Ty society? What were in the community life. 
n- his sensations when a What is the secret of 
om kindly stranger led_ this Allendale? It lies 
3E- him to a train in the person- 
ed which carried ality of the di- 
od him away from rector, who 
PTs the only place unites in him- 
he he had ever seen and from the self the highest essentials of a 


home which had repudiated 


him? For Charlie’s parents, 
German people, pronounced 
him “no good,” a hopelessly 
wayward boy. How did he 
feel when he got his first sniff 
of country air, slept in a clean 
white bed, and awoke in the 
morning to find himself on a 
farm beside a pretty lake and 
a citizen of the smaliest mu- 
nicipality in the world? At 
present he has forgotten all 
the unhappiness of his former 
life, his sullenness, his fear. 
He has become the jolliest, 
most popular and most nearly 
spoiled boy on the place. 
Recently his parents began to 
make inquiries as his 
whereabouts and talked of 
taking him back, though he 
no longer legally belongs to 
them. 

“Your father wants you to 
go home,” they told the young- 
ster, “do you want to?” 

“Naw!” was the emphatic 
reply, and the matter was 
settled permanently. 


father of boys. 

Edward L. Bradley went 
from Philadelphia to Chicago 
ten years ago. He was a 
graduate of Princeton univer- 
sity, a man of sensitive and 
refined tastes, yet thoroughly 
democratic. More than this, 
he was blessed with a keen 
sense of humor and a special 
liking for boys, combined with 
a rare degree of power to love 
and understand young life. 
His interests were centered in 
the hoodlums who bathe in the 
Chicago river and _ burrow 
along its piers. Investigation 
showed that many of these 
terrors, for such they were to 
the neighborhood, worked or 
went to school during the day, 
but found nothing but mis- 
chief to do nights, Sundays 
and holidays. From _ these 
hours of idleness came, in 
logical succession, the cordial 
greeting of the saloon, law- 
breaking, jail, and even prison. 

Two questions confronted 


Mr Bradley. What is to be 
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done with the boys whose imaginations 
and energies are crammed into the con- 
fines of the city? How exhaust those 
energies wholesomely before they lead 
their possessors into evil? The world 
contains few bad boys. Restless, indo- 
lent, weak and careless boys there are, 
but even in the worst of these there is 
that inherent manliness which later 
makes the American man, for whom as 
a type no apologies are necessary. To 
get the boys away from temptation 
while they are weak and young; to give 
them plenty of hard work and plenty 
of play; to deal with them honestly and 
firmly; to deal with them humorously, 
for fun does more good than severity ; 
never to nag, never to be unjust, never 
to be afraid to acknowledge ignorance, 
injustice or misunderstanding: these 
are the principles which Mr Bradley 
kept before him, and with the help of 
a church in the neighborhood of the 
river he rented a vacant store and 
opened a clubhouse for boys. Imme- 
diately they poured in; but it soon 
became apparent to Mr Bradley that 


this method would always be an un- 
satisfactory touching 
upon the lives and 
characters of this 
shifting crowd. Per- 


manent good would 
result only from get- 
ting the boys away 
from their environ- 
ment and molding 
their lives upon en- 
tirely different lines. 
Accordingly, with the 
co-operation of some 
business friends, he 
made negotiations for 
forty acres of land 
near Lake Villa, Illi- 
nois, fifty miles from 
the city. And thus 
Allendale was bought and christened. 
The tiny municipality consists of a 
dozen or more buildings. Sixty boys 
can be accommodated, though fifty is 
the usual and more comfortable num- 
ber. The original farm has been in- 
creased by eighty acres, and is worked 
by a farmer, assisted by the boys. 
Despite its growth there is no insti- 


A citizen of Allendale 
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tutional atmosphere about Allendale. 
There is a real family life here, with 
the director as father. Indeed, be- 
cause of the limited number Mr Brad- 
ley comes into closer contact with each 
individual boy than a father often 
does with his own children; for the 
father too frequently has other inter- 
ests more engrossing than bringing up 
his boys, while the director of Allen- 
dale has none. 

The days are filled with work and 
play. After an early breakfast comes 
a scurry of housework. Waiting on 
table, washing dishes and scrubbing, 
not the most popular tasks among a 
set of thoroughly boyish boys, are 
assigned by the week, turn and turn 
about. Extra scrubbing is a penalty 
imposed by the housemother for talk- 
ing in bed before and after hours. 
Chapel service at 9 brings all the 
cottagers together at the Virginia. 
There is a hymn, a chapter from the 
Bible, and then the work for the day 
is given out. In these religious exer- 
cises, as in all other things, the spirit 
of unity and enthusiasm is not lacking. 
Most of the tasks for 
the day are allotted 
to a head “man,” with 
a squad under him, 
often one of his own 
choosing. The grown- 
up world has dis- 
covered that those who 
work best have the 
most to do. The same 
principle holds in this 
juvenile world. After 
the first few squads 
have been formed, the 
best citizens have dis- 
appeared; for the 
ability of each boy is 
tested and the verdict 
passed upon him after 
his arrival. Among the squads sent 
out each day are those which assist the 
cook, the farmer and the laundryman. 
Others vary in purpose from day to 
day. Sometimes the grounds need 
cleaning, a tree must be chopped down 
and made into fuel, or the shop put to 
rights. In winter, school hours take 
the place of this outdoor work. 
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Taking their turn in the kitchen 


The personnel of the citizens of 
Allendale, despite their origins, is 
varied, interesting and uniformly at- 
tractive. The boys are individuals 
and the spirit of the place develops 
individuality. If a boy has mechan- 
ical ability, shop work is given him to 


do. If he likes animals, 

he waters the stock or has 

the privilege of driving 

Jinny and Balaam, two 

long eared and important 

members of the municipal- 

ity. Naturally some tasks 

are more popular than 

others, and in assigning 

them the mayor seeks to 

give each one a chance at 

the favorites. For Mr Brad- 

ley believes that boys need 

not be spoiled in order to 

secure their rights in the 

home; that a boy ought to 

be required to do a great 

deal, but never be made a 

drudge by having his labor 

taken for granted, that he 

is as much entitled to 

thanks and consideration as 

the head of the house. The 

average boy never fails to respond to 

this just treatment, for a boy does not 

resent service if he is led to consider 
it his privilege as well as his duty. 

The event of the afternoon is the 

session of court. “Hear ye! hear ye! 

hear ye!” cries the bailiff, “this hon- 


There is leisure for music and reading at Allendale 
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orable court is now open for the 
administration of justice!” 

Shuffling feet on a sandy floor, clat- 
tering tongues and boyish laughter 
gradually grow still and the voice of 
the yellow-haired bailiff again resounds 
through the room. “Apples, Dora, 
Fail-Apart, Mowgli, Mike, Jai, John- 
nie,” runs the marvelous list of names ; 
some received at birth, but most of 
them acquired on entrance to the 
municipality. 

The court is the keystone of Allen- 
dale, for in it are found humor, just- 
ice, mercy and affection. Punishments 
thus decreed are impersonal; they are 
of the body politic. Fines, of which 
these punishments consist, are not 
indignities but financial affairs. There 
is no jail and no police station. The 
public prosecutor reports. crimes 
against the state, while plaintiffs bring 
personal actions. The offenses against 
law are numerous. Off the grounds 
without permission and larceny receive 
the maximui fine of twenty-five dol- 
lars, while assault and battery follows 
in order of importance. Occasionally 
the bailiff and clerk, guilty of some 
misdemeanor, descend from their posts, 
stand trial and return to duty. 

Allendale has no currency, but a 
bank account is kept with each citizen. 
On the credit side is placed the value 
of his labor at a fixed price per hour; 
on the debit, cost of clothes, board 
and amounts of fines for lawbreaking. 
There are a few paupers, but the voice 
of the community is for prosperity. 
At times, the temptation to shy hick- 
ory nuts at an inoffensive fellow- 
citizen or go off with a pair of boots 
at the first pinch of frost, is difficult 
to resist, but even those who fall into 
debt through yielding generally strug- 
gle back to independence. 

In the evening there is a study hour, 
a short chapel service and some fun 
before bedtime. A military drill, 
though not popular, is done each 
week with the same earnestness which 
animates all features of the life. 
Everything—work, pleasure, visitors, 
problems, wrongdoing, all—is vital to 
each one. There is no indifference 
toward what concerns the community. 


Mr Bradley does not hesitate to show 
favoritism, but in such a way as to 
lead to emulation rather than bitter- 
ness. He has no rules for bringing up 
boys, for boys, more than girls, are 
individuals, not classes. A boy’s feel- 
ings are much less under control and 
he resents injustice and appreciates 
understanding more visibly than a girl. 
So far as this responsiveness goes he 
is easier to deal with. This does not 
escape Mr Bradley. His sharp, at 
times sarcastic, reproofs would reduce 
a girl to tears, but would not neces- 
sarily affect her conduct. The boy 
blazes up and replies, and an under- 
standing is reached. The right to reply 
is always his. He is not muzzled by 
the autocratic decree that he cannot 
“answer back” to an older person, for 
the director believes the older person 
is quite likely to be mistaken. This 
right of free speech does not include 
impudence, for no individual has the 
right to be rude to elders or to those 
of his own age. 

But the respect in which Mr Bradley 
is held by his boys springs from deeper 
sources than the power to keep them 
polite on the surface. If a boy is 
corrected fos bad language or rude 
manners, he may resent it, but he 
knows it is justice. Moreover, the 
criticism is man to man, not master to 
servant. Indeed, it is not difficult to 
teach boys unselfish politeness when 
the example before them is so unfail- 
ing. Even respectable table manners 
are possible when corrections come 
from one whose own are instinctively 
those of a gentleman. A quiet, con- 
trolled voice and cultivated language 
are an incentive to gentle words and 
clean tongues. Love of music, pic- 
tures, healthy sport and real fun are 
easily taught when the teacher enters 
into each heartily. 

Perhaps the keynote of Allendale is 
the keen and delicious sense of humor. 
The ability to see the funny side of 
things gives Mr Bradley a very definite 
advantage. He never takes himself or 
his work seriously, when seriousness 
means pomposity or self-appreciation. 
He never allows situations to become 
grave when a laugh or a joke would 
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dispel the difficulty. Moreover, the 
constant current of mirth, both broad 
and subtle, teaches the boys to look 
on the lighter and _ better 
side of things, which is a 
new experience in the life of 
most of them. Mr Bradley 
lives out the precept that 
no price is too great for a 
thoroughly good and whole- 
some joke. This love of fun 
overflows constantly in nick- 
names and easy familiarity 
with the boys. But though 
a command may trip on the 
heels of a joke, his author- 
ity is unquestioned. 
Some of the principles 


deducible from Mr Brad- 


ley’s treatment of boys are: 

1. To love each boy as much as 
possible. 

2. Never to allow any good he has 
done to go unrecognized, whether it be 
good work or unselfish conduct. 

3. To be as polite to each boy as 
you require him to be to you. 

4. To require him to do thoroughly 
whatever he undertakes. 

5. To hold his respect, not by rules, 
but by the force of your own character. 

Inevitably, there are troublesome 
boys and runaway boys. The latter 
usually are newcomers who fail to 
eatch the spirit of the place and feel 
that work of necessity is abuse. At 


first these decampers were searched 
for; but now a law more in keeping 
with the spirit of the place decrees that 
any boy absent from the 
farm without permission 
for more than twelve hours 
is no longer a_ citizen. 
Thus citizenship is made a 
privilege, not a_ penalty, 
and the alumni come back 
to their home, not to a 
reform school. Occasion- 
ally one discontented spirit 
will stir up another to re- 
bellion, generally an older 
boy a younger one. But evil 
influence has short reign. 
A. stupid, rebellious boy 
cannot lead others, and a 
clever boy is easily won to 
harmony, because he is clever and comes 
to see that the privileges of the place 
outweigh the disadvantages. Of course 
disagreements, sharp words, complica- 
tions and wrongdoing come, as they 
always must, while human beings are 
human, but they are the ripples on the 
surface and underneath are peace and 
affection. 

The majority of the boys are four- 
teen years of age or younger. The 
director is making a constant effort 
to get boys who are yet young enough 
to be easily influenced. At eighteen 
or nineteen they go back to the city 
to work. 


May I Not Rest? 


By Susie M. Best 


May I not rest, the day has been so long; 
Look, how the shadows deepen in the west, 
And I am weak that at the dawn was strong— 
May I not rest? 


I am so weary and so world-oppressed ; 
I have no courage to combat the wrong, 
No eagerness for conflict or for quest. 
So tired! So tired! I fain would be among 
The ones I loved the earliest and the best 
Who swell the concourse of the heavenly throng— 
May I not rest? 
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SCHOOLS. 


Photographs by 


E were at the opera together, 

young George Courtland and I, 

and we sat in the body of the 
house near the aisle so that before 
the raising of the curtain and the 
darkening of the house we had ample 
opportunity for observing those of the 
audience obliged to pass us on the way 
to their seats. 

It was young Courtland, as we 
watched them arriving, who first drew 
my attention to the walk of the young 
girls, the awkwardness of their stride, 
rather, with its downward thump, com- 
ing down hard on the toes instead of 
rising on them lightly. Some _ ideal, 
blindly grasped, had evidently bewitched 
and led them astray; for they all carried 
themselves after one fashion, the body 
inclined forward, the arms hanging 
loose from the shoulders, the chin thrust 
out. Even the ermines and laces of 
their sumptuous opera cloaks failed to 
lend elegance to their moving figures. A 
certain ill-adjusted, ill-reguleted physi- 
eal force was apparent everywhere, but 
all girlish grace had vanished. 

“Is there anyone,” I asked my com- 
panion as we looked after them, for he 
knows his own generation, “is there any- 
one now growing up who will take the 
place of Mrs ?” and I mentioned 
the name of a woman whose charm and 
beauty had bewitched the generation to 
which I belonged. 

“No one,” he answered. “The value 
of the purely feminine, of that which 
men love most—the womanly—has never 
been considered in their education.” 

“Tell me what you mean,” I asked, for 
I like the point of view of younger 
people. The range of their vision may 
not be so wide as ours, but for that 
reason it often has more directness. 
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“Oh, I don’t know,” he laughed. 
“They are awfully good sport and all 
that sort of thing, but they are not just 
the kind of girl with whom a fellow 
could fall in love, or want at the head 
of his table, or to bring up his children.” 

Twenty-five years ago such a speech 
from a young man would have frozen 
me with indignation. Indeed I remem- 
ber one. “Women as doctors?” a young 
man said to me in those days. “I sup- 
pose they have a right to be, but I 
wouldn’t want to marry one.” Tow 
outraged I was at his speech! It took 
me a decade or more to recover from my 
horror at it; because the nobility of a 
medical career seemed to me, then, so 
great, the pettiness of his objection so 
small. 

I understand it better now. 

I understand that, though we may 
need and honor women as physicians, as 
artists, as scientists, and as leaders in 
technical discovery, we need and must 
honor even more women as women. The 
world has need of all-round women, not 
women as extremists; of women broad 
in sympathy, generous in judgment, 
gentle in speech, equipped in thought 
and polished in deportment. 

Yes! Deportment—old-fashioned as 
the word may be, and long since, alas! 
dropped from our curriculums in order 
to make room for the ologies. And what 
a pity itis! For deportment meant not 
merely a question of tardiness or tidi- 
ness, of clean slates and dusted desks; 
but of the tact and graciousness, of the 
ease, the elegance and savoir faire which 
has distinguished many a woman who 
ruled in councils of state. We dropped 
it, inadvertently perhaps, because of 
our hurry after excellence in specialties 
when the call for higher education was 
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first sounded. We forgot its impor- 
tance; forgot, too, that the cultivation 
of the all-round woman as a woman, was 
as essential in considering her progress 
and the place which she should take in 
the world, as any question of mere tech- 
nical perfection could possibly be. Else 
why, with such gusto, should we have 
taken to speaking proudly and boastfully 
of the artistic woman, the athletic 
woman, the intellectual, the medical, the 
advanced, and even in these latter days, 
the club woman ? 

Both young George Courtland and 
the man who in my youth cried out 
against the woman physician, were right, 
though more than a quarter of a century 
divided their utterances; right, not in 
what they said, not yet in the way they 
said it, but right, because theirs was an 
instinctive ery for the preservation of 
a certain feminine charm and social 
equipment. 

It were folly, of course, to suppose 
that the feminine is sacrificed when the 
intellectual is cultivated. History alone 
would prove otherwise. It can hardly be 
questioned, however, that educators in- 
terested in purely intellectual branches 
of instruction are apt to ignore those 
graces and qualities of character and 
mind which, though never represented 
by percentages of excellence on school 
reports, are yet essential io the perfect 
development of the woman as we love 
her best. “A free and natural move- 
ment of the body,” urges the teacher of 
physical culture; but the free and nat- 
ural movement may be as inelegant in a 
drawing room as the mincing steps of 
our ancestors were absurd. We want 
vitality and we want form, but the two 
must go on respecting, not defying each 
other, else the desideratum is never 
reached. 

It is the personal influence of the 
teacher which alone can bring about 
perfect taste in the education of our 
young women; the teacher equipped not 
only in intellectual powers but in a 
knowledge of life, and in a knowledge of 
how things should be done. Hundreds 
of young women, for instance, come 
every year to New York seeking places 
as private secretaries to women of posi- 
tion, and think themselves equipped be- 
cause they can write a letter correctly. 
But to be a private secretary to a woman 
of position something more than mere 
correctness in letter writing is essential. 
One must write easily, have a knowledge 
of social requirements and usages of 


which the ordinary public school takes 
no account, 

Mrs George Bancroft, whose husband 
was minister to England in the forties, 
often spoke of what a good preparation 
for her life abroad were the years she 
spent at Miss Cushing’s school in Hing- 
ham. In one of her letters describing 
her intercourse with the titled people of 
England, she says: “In the full tide of 
conversaticn I often stop and think ‘I 
may unconsciously be jarring the preju- 
dices or preconceived notions of these 
people upon a thousand points; for how 
differently I have been trained from 
these women of high rank, and men, too, 
with whom I am now thrown.” Such 
sensitivencss to the question of require- 
ments, such readiness to perceive their 
existence, marks one not only as the 
lady, but the lady trained to take broader 
views of social obligations than one gets 
in an ordinary classroom where profi- 
ciency in geography, mathematics or 
English composition is the recognized 
object of the teacher. 

In all questions of polite usages the 
influence of the home is, of course, para- 
mount. Little can be done without it. 
But if our young women must leave 
home to perfect an education, why not 
place them where no intellectual subject 
is neglected, but where the question of 
good manners and deportment is also 
made the subject of special attention. 
Good manners, grace, elegance and a 
knowledge of social usages and distine- 
tions, are not, of themselves, undemo- 
cratic, often as that cry is raised against 
them, nor are they subjects to be ignored 
even by those possessing sufficient wealth 
to purchase opera cloaks and seats. 

But are we to sacrifice for the sake of 
deportment all that the brave leaders of 
thought have won for women, the scope 
for mental growth and activity, the free- 
dom of outdoor life, the skil! in techni- 
ealities? What folly to suppose so! The 
gain has been too great, the results too 
precious. We need schools where the 
technicalities are not neglected, where 
every opportunity is given for the de- 
velopment of the purely intellectual and 
the best physical life and where none 
of the fruit that higher education has 
grown is allowed to go to waste, but 
we need schools, for all that, in which 
the influence of gracious womanhood 
is made supreme, the finer observances 


of life are respected, and, above all, in 


which the womanly graces are culti- 
vated. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


An Iowa cottage of moderate cost 


A Tasteful Cottage 


The cottage pictured herewith is sit- 
uated in Des Moines, Iowa, and was 
designed by Clinton Nourse of Liebbe, 
Nourse & Rasmussen. The unusual 


‘attractiveness is owing in part to the 


rough faced red rock used for the chim- 
ney and the terrace, and elaborate oak 
finish, but the design could be made 
very pleasing without these features, 
which added at least five hundred dol- 
lars to the cost, making it about four 
thousand dollars, including plumbing 
and heating. The cottage is finished in 
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oak, with oak beams on the ceiling of 
the large room and a big wide red rock 
fireplace in the end of the same room. 
Both rooms have a white tile floor and 
walls, and in all it is a very nicely fin- 
ished cottage. The exterior shingles 
are stained in shades of green. The 
cozy dwelling admirably adapts itself to 
its setting of wide, sloping lawn and 
spreading oaks. The floor plans explain 
themselves. 


DINING Room: Kitcnen 
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Homelike Rooms 


Ten Views from the Portfolio of Robert S. Stephenson, Architect, New York City 


Halls, one in white and green, the other divided by 
two columned arches 
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showing fire- 


place and staircase which face each other 
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Library in colonial style, and simple, spacious 
bedroom 
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Dining room on Georgian lines, hall in white and green, 
with Deerfield staircase 
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Living room with mullioned windows, music room in white 
and yellow, with Georgian mantel 
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‘MRS. CALUSHA by the DAY 


By Julet Wilbor Tompkins 


Illustrated by 
James Preston 


IV--- 
Katy 


ATY told you that, Miss Hopkin’, 
that I lost her her place? Well, 
what do you think of that? Ain’t 

she the piece! Here I’ve kept my mouth 
shut and never said anything that 
wasn’t kind about her, because I didn’t 
see any sense in hurtin’ her good 
name; ’twouldn’t right what was wrong. 
And she said that! Well, now, I’m just 
goin’ to tell you the truth, and Miss 
Katy can look after her own reputation. 
(Yow’re sure you want this a ki-mona? 
Oh yes, dear, they’re handy, but don’t 
they seem sort of plain for a bride? 
Well, just as you say.) 

I don’t think Katy meant any harm, 
but she got sort of spoiled, havin’ too 
easy a place—nothing to do but run 
about after Master George. Mrs Perci- 
val is sort of like you, Miss Hopkin’, so 
refined and elegant, and just as polite 
as if she hadn’t a cent in the world. 
Oh, she’s a lovely lady; but Katy was 
never one to appreciate good treatment. 
She was always at me for being so 
meek; “with your ‘yes ma’ms’ and your 
‘no ma’ms’ every other word, like any 
old pot-wolloper,” she s’ss. “Well, 
ain’t goin’ to say ‘yes, cat,’ and ‘no, 
dog,’ and ‘thank you, pig,” I s’ss, and 
that kind of shut her up. Indeed, I 
don’t call it meek to be grateful and 
respectful to a lady like Mrs Percival. 
My, she’s been good to me, Miss Hop- 
kin’! Someone told her about my 
husband disappearin’ and me left with 
so many to care for, and there hasn’t 
been a month since, when she didn’t 
send for me. I was up there for two 
weeks last spring goin’ over all the linen, 
and that’s when it happened. (Now you 
want just a plain band around the edge? 
Well, it’s nice goods, anyway. And 
blue’s real becomin’ to you.) 


Katy was sweet as pie to me, and the 
very first day she s’ss: “Why don’t you 
bring your work out mto the arbor, Mrs 
Galusha? Tl be there with Master 
George, and the dragon’s off for the 
afternoon.” That was what she called 
Mrs Percival. Wasn’t it awful, Miss 
Tlopkin’—that lovely lady? So out I 
went, and Katy set Master George to 
playin’ with his choo-choo cars, then she 
gave me a long rigamarole about the 
different men who was just mad in love 
with her—silly stuff, but I sat there 
smellin’ the honeysuckle and not half 
listenin’, and I was as happy as you 
please. I noticed that one of the young 
gardener men went past us pretty often, 
and him and Katy had some flip talk, 
but I didn’t think nothin’ of it. Pretty 
soon she jumped up, startled like. “Oh, 
my, if I didn’t forget something Mrs 
Percival told me to do!” she s’ss. “You 
keep an eye on Master George while I 
run and see to it, like a good soul. I 
won’t be a minute,” she s’ss. “Why, of 
course,” I s’ss, and off she flew. 

Well, Master George was a happy little 
feller, and for a while I sat there with- 
out givin’ Katy a thought—I was won- 
derin’ how I’d feel if my husband sud- 
denly came around the corner. You'll 
laugh, Miss Hopkin’, but I never sit 
down alone for five minutes together 
without thinkin’ that. I got so full of 
the notion that, when a man’s steps 
come around the arbor, I went all white 
and sick and my work just fell out of my 
hands. Did you ever know such a 
gummy? Well, it was only the head 
gardener lookin’ for Frank, the young 
felier; and then it. come over me that 
I hadn’t seen him since Katy flew off. 
It made me kind of uneasy, and then it 
began to seem late for Master George 
to be out without a coat. I was feelin’ 
his little hands to see if he was cold 
when Katy came flyin’ back, and, my. 
she couldn’t say enough about how she’d 
been detained and this and that. And 
I was sort of ashamed of what I’d sus- 
picioned. (I made a lovely wrapper of 
goods just this color last month—it was 
accordion pleated, with lace on the 
yoke, and angel sleeves. You’d have 
looked sweet in it, Miss Hopkin’.) 
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*t half so comfortable. 
’d be better where there was a 


2’ she began; but I looked her 
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fire, but, oh no, she wouldn’t hear to it. 


And pretty soon up she jumps. 


then I spoke my mind. It was a wet I must run downstairs for half a 


square in the eye. “No, you mustn 


room, which wasn 


Is 


After that there wasn’t a day when 


Katy didn’t bring Master George where 
day, and she’d brought the little boy out minute 


l was sewin’, and presently make some 
exeuse to run off. I stood it for a week, 
of his warm nursery into the sewin’ 
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Katy,” I s’ss. “Your place is with that 
child, and there’s nothing else for you 
to see to. You may have a sweetheart 
outside, and you may not; that’s nothing 
to me,” I s’ss. “But I know you're paid 
well to do your work, and I'll not help 
you to shirk it. I'll not stand for any 
more runnin’ off,” I s’ss. My, my, my, 
wasn’t she mad. She gave me a reg’lar 
tongue-lashin’; but the next day she was 
around makin’ it up, though she didn’t 
dare try any more tricks. 

Well, Saturday, Katy was in another 
rage. She’d asked the evenin’ off to go 
to a dance, but Master George had been 
croupy and Mrs Percival didn’t want 
him left. She refused as kind as pos- 
sible, and any decent girl would have 
been glad to oblige. But Katy, she 
fumed and spluttered all the afternoon. 
“T’ve a mind just to go anyway,” she s’ss 
tome. “Then you’re a bigger fool even 
than I thought,” I s’ss, and I talked to 
her good and sharp about betrayin’ her 
trust. But I felt sort of sorry for her, 
too, so after dinner I run up with some 
sewin’ to keep her company. She had a 
little room that opened out of the nur- 
sery, to be near Master George. She 
wasn’t so awful glad to see me, and I 
saw afterwards that she’d made a lot 
of little moves to get rid of me. But, 
lands, I didn’t notice a thing then. She 
had asked me once about my husband 
and I had kind of shut her up; but now 
I told her the whole story—how he had 
gone out to the drug store to get some- 
thing for the baby, and had never been 
seen or heard of from that minute, and 
what a good man he was, and how I was 
always watchin’ and listenin’ for him. 
It was a warm spring night, Miss Hop- 
kin’, and all the windows wide open, and 
I guess it made me feel soft, for I got 
to wipin’ my eyes, and I had to put 
down my needle. 

Suddenly Katy, who’d been leanin’ 
sort of listless at the window, she 
started up with a jerk. “What was his 
name?” she s’ss. “Tom—Tom Galusha,” 
I s’ss, wonderin’. She jumps out of her 
chair. “What dhe look like?” I give 
you my word, Miss Hopkin’, I begun to 
shake all over. “Tall and thin, with a 
brown beard, and a scar over his right 
eye,” I s’ss. “That’s it, that’s it,” s’ss 
Katy, and by this time I’d dropped my 
work and was ready to go on my knees 
to her. I don’t see how she could ha’ 
done it, Miss Hopkin’, I really don’t. 
She told me how she’d heard one man 
workin’ on the road name another Tom 
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Galusha that very day, and that the 
other was just what I said: that the 
laborers lived down to the village, a mile 
away; but that this Galusha said he was 
leavin’ in the mornin’, 

You'll laugh at me for swallerin’ it, 
but I declare to goodness, Miss Hopkin’, 
I hadn’t only one thought in the world, 
and that was how quick I could get down 
to that village. I didn’t stop for no hat. 
I just flew out of the house and down 
through the garden to the gate, and I 
run and run and run. The road was 
dark and I fell flat more’n once, and 
dogs come out to snap at me, but I never 
knew anything till I saw the lights 
ahead. Then I went all sick and dizzy, 
and had to lean against a tree. Next 
thing I knew someone had hold of me 
by the shoulder, askin’ me if I was sick. 
I told him what I was after, and then he 
said how he was workin’ on the road 
himself, and didn’t know anyone of that 
name. Well, with that I began to boo- 
hoo. I guess I was sort of upset with 
runnin’ so far—and, my, he was good to 
me. He took me to the foreman’s house 
and they looked all through the pay roll, 
and then he went about the village 
askin’, but of course it was all a story. 
just to get me out the way. And I don’t 
want to be harsh, Miss Hopkin’, but I 
do think it was unkind of Katy. 

I thanked the man for his trouble and 
I just crawled back. A big shower come 
up and I got soaked through all in a 
minute, but I didn’t care. It wasn’t 
till I got off my wet clothes and into a 
wrapper that I give Katy a thought. 
Then I begun to wonder. I couldn’t 
believe she’d tricked me, even then, but 
late as it was, I had to go to her room. 

She’d left the light, and her workin’ 
dress was on the floor and powder all 
over the bureau, and then I knew she’d 
slipped off to the dance; but I looked 
into the nursery to make sure. And well 
I did! For the window was wide open 
and the shower had soaked the foot of 
poor little Master George’s bed, and he 
was wheezin’ and gaspin’ to wring your 
heart. I flew for Mrs Percival, and 
we didn’t say much of anything till at 
last we got the little feller comfortable. 
Then she put her hand on the pile of 
wet bedclothes I was earryin’ away. 
“Where is Katy?” she asked, real quiet; 
but I never had a question scare me so 
in my life. “I don’t know,” I s’ss; 
“she’s not in her room.” Mrs Percival 
opened the door and looked in, and at 
that moment Miss Katy, all. in her 
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A RAILROAD CONCERT 


dancin’ finery, opened the door from the 
hall. The two stood lookin’ at each 
other for a minute, and Katy went white 
as a sheet. Then Mrs Percival went in 
and closed the door behind her. 

Katy left in the morning, lookin’ 
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seared still, and I never peeped one 
word about how she had treated me, 
though I stayed on to take care of Mas- 
ter George till the new nurse came. And 
now, that Katy says I lost her her place! 
Well, ain’t she the piece, Miss Hopkin’? 


A Railroad Concert 


By Ada St John 


~ TIGHT was coming on, cold and 

l dreary. A wild wind from the 
north was sweeping over the 
airies of western Kansas. The air 
is thick with frozen particles of ice 

d snow that rattled against the win- 

ows of an eastern bound train. The 
--r was poorly lighted and a spirit of 
scontent seemed to have fallen over 

e travelers. Above the roar of the 

ind and the noise of the train came 
be shrill ery of a baby. 

A delicate little woman, thinly clad, 

ad evidently in the last stage of con- 

mption, vainly tried to hush the little 
one. Black looks were exchanged and 
scowling faces were turned toward the 
noisy child. One man in an audible 
voice remarked, “Better put brats in the 
baggage car with the dogs and guns.” 
The weary mother grew more nervous 
and the child screamed louder than 
before. A woman near offered to help 
and soon found that the family of 
mother and four little children were 
suffering from hunger. They had been 
two days on the train, coming from 
western Colorado, their lunch box was 
emptied and they were without dinner 
or supper. The father had recently died 
and the brave mother was trying to 
reach her childhood’s home with her 
little ones before the grim summons 
came to “pass over the divide.” The 
eldest child, a girl of eight years, was 
trying to amuse the two boys, younger 
than herself. The story of the hungry 
little ones spread from group to group 
and lunch boxes were freely offered and 
the little ones bountifully fed. 

A white-haired, stately old gentleman 
left his seat and with a pleasant smile 
aid courtly bow to the tired mother said, 
“l was quite a nurse in my younger 
days, let me take that child,” and the 
boby read his face, az only babies can, 


and was satisfied. Reaching out its 
hands it was soon cuddling its head upon 
the old man’s breast. The tired eyes 
began to droop as its nurse slowly paced 
up and down the aisle humming a cradle 
song. 

At a distant end of the crowded car 
were the members of the Denver concert 
company. All were tired and sleepy, 
some were cross, and some complained 
of the cold car and the smoke from the 
soft coal. 

But the baby face touched a tender 
chord as the old man paused beside them 
and told the sad story of sickness and 
poverty. A new interest was aroused, 
and after a few moments’ consultation 
the manager announced that “the com- 
pany would give a concert for the benefit 
of the widowed and fatherless.” 

How they sang! Every corner of the 
ear was filled with the sweet melody. 
Now soft and low, then higher, sweeter, 
clearer, our hearts were lifted. We 
forgot the cold and the bitter wind out- 
side, as the sweet strains of Annie 
Laurie, We’d Better Bide a Wee, and 
The Old Folks at Home, rolled through 
the car. Song after song they gave us, 
and then came the grand old hymns that 
hold the key to every heart. As the 
last words of Rock of Ages softly died 
away the old man with the sleeping baby 
in his arms passed his hat and everyone 
responded to that call for help. Hard 
faces grew soft and eyes were dim. Silver 
chinked against silver and not a few 
bank notes drifted silently among the 
coins. With tears streaming down her 
face and voice choked with sobs, the 
mother tried to express her gratitude. 

The old man placed the sleeping babe 
beside its mother and walking to the 
center of the car raised his hand and 
reverently said: “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 
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BLUEPRINTS GRASSES 


BY MARY EVANS FRANCIS 


EW and interesting fields for 
exploration often lie among 
those surroundings of everyday 
life which are looked upon as too 
commonplace to deserve notice. Es- 
pecially is this true of the grasses, 
sedges and rushes which form a 
green carpet by every country way- 
side. These plants seldom find a 
place in the herbarium of the ama- 
teur botanist save when, as repre- 
sentatives of important families, a 
few dry and lifeless specimens are 
mounted, which in 
their stiffness are 
a poor caricature 
of the beauty of 
midsummer mead- 
ows 

“Where, as the 

breezes pass, 
The gleaming 
rushes lean a 
thousand ways.” 


No order of 
flowering plants 
yields a more 
varied succession 
of bloom from 
early spring until 
frost than do the 
grasses, and when 
one begins to col- 
lect them the 
diversity of form 
and the beauty of 
coloring will be 
found of absorbing 
interest. In many 
localities sixty dif- 


tic value to each specimen repre- 
sented. These prints are so easily 
made wherever sunlight and water 
are abundant that all of the more 
delicate flora found in a morning’s 
walk may be faithfully delineated 
upon the blue paper during a few 
hours of the afternoon. Grasses in 
their graceful and varied lines of 
stem, leaf and inflorescence are es- 
pecially adapted to blue print work, 
and when the fresh plant has been 
arranged upon the prepared paper 
the print will 
show, not only a 
perfect reproduc- 
tion of the form 
of the living 
plant, but even 
the veining of the 
leaf and the tiny 
anthers which 
may have fallen 
on the paper. 

Both paper and 
printing frames 
may be prepared 
at home at small 
cost, as the blue 
paper is well 
known to everyone 
who uses a cam- 
era. Prints of 
grass must be at 
least a foot long 
and should be 
wide enough to 
show the plant 
without cramping 
leaf or stem.’ For 


Tall oat grass 


ferent species may be 
gathered during the 
summer months, while 
sedges and rushes are 
nearly as numerous. 
An attractive mode 
of preservation is 
found in the blue, or 
impression print, 
which not only pre- 
sents the general 
botanical characteris- 
tics, but also insures 
permanency and artis- 


paper there is nothing 
better than heavy 
white wrapping paper, 
purehased large 
sheets, and cut into 
strips of suitable 
width. To insure clear 
prints it is better to 
use it freshly pre- 
pared, and, the 
chemical solution is 
easily applied, it is 
slight trouble to finish 


up a few sheets at a Sweet vernal grass 
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time. The chemicals 
used are sixty grains 
citrate of iron and am- 
monia, forty grains red 
prussiate of potash. 
Each should be dissolved 
in one-half ounce of 
water, but the two solu- 
tions must be kept sep- 
arate until a few mo- 
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acting clothespins. It 
will be found advan- 
tageous for the collec- 
tor to prepare several 
frames, so that a number 
of prints may be made at 
the same time. 
Preparations for print- 
ing must not be made in 
a strong light, but as 


: ments before applying soon as the glass is on 
™ them to the paper. Then the frame the whole 
d pour the two solutions should be placed in the 
ts together, and in a dimly direct sunlight. The 
se lighted room lay the time of printing varies, 

strips of paper on the though ten to twenty 


floor and wash the mix- 
ture thinly and evenly 
over them with a camel’s 
hair brush. The wet 
strips should be hung in 
a dark closet and left 
until thoroughly dry, 
when they may be cut 
into shorter pieces and 
laid away where they will 
be sheltered from light 
and moisture. 

The printing frame is 
of exceedingly simple 
construction, For 
a foundation, A (see dia- 
gram), which must, of 


minutes is usually sufli- 
cient to produce a clear 
white print upon a back- 
ground of dull blue. 
Longer printing shades 
the white impression 
made by the grass, and 
faintly outlines the deli- 
eate veining. After ex- 
posure the print is 
washed for twenty 
minutes, either in run- 
ning water or in several 
changes of water. Dur- 
ing this process it must 
be kept face down, but 
on being taken out it is 


Red fescue 


Eatonia Dudleyi, 
Vasey 


course, be slightly larger than the 
size of the print desired, a thin 
wooden board, such as may be 
bought at any picture framer’s, is 
used. This should be covered 
smoothly with a pad of three lay- 
ers of flannel, B, to insure an even 
pressure on all parts of the plant. 
When the grass is gathered and 
ready for printing, the prepared 
paper, ©, is laid, face up, on this 
frame and the grass placed care- 
fully upon it, letting stem and leaf 
and head lie naturally and grace- 
fully so that there will be no 
appearance of stiffness in the fin- 
ished print. Directly upon the 
grass place a sheet of ordinary 
window glass, D, the size of the 
frame, and clamp it tightly to the 
foundation using spring 


Canada blue grass 
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The printing frame 
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placed face up again in the sunlight to 


The finished prints may be mounted 
on cardboard or in a portfolio, and will 
be found an artistic reminder of coun- 
try days, suggesting freshness of living 
plant and flower as does no other method 
of preservation. 

More than that, this method of study- 
ing and preserving grasses may be used 
to advantage in developing and training 
the child’s power of observation and 
close scrutiny, and his appreciation of 
nature’s wonderful and infinite variety 
of form and color under her guise of 
uniformity,nor can anything more surely 
lead to the love of her quieter forms of 
beauty than the sight of tall, flowering 
grasses swept by the wind or swaying to 
the light inquisitive touch of the roving 
insects. And summer hours spent in 
such close intimacy with these unpre- 
tentious yet delicately lovely and grace- 
ful of nature’s children, must leave their 
mark on the imagination and character 
of the boy or girl, and remain a fra- 
grant and restful memory which will 


be more than worth the time and energy which fathers or mothers 
must devote to the initial work of encouragement and direction. 


When de Ha’nts is Out 


By Anna Spencer Twitchell 


You caint tell me nuffin’, fo’ yo’ ole 
uncle knows— 

Why else he ben a-livin’ all dis time you 
s’pose ?— 

Why, chile, when I was jes’ a-wearin’ 
baby clo’es, 

My mammy she had learned me dat on 
nights lak dese, 

When somepin’ go a-wailin’ troo de elum 
trees, 

An’ de moon is hid an’ de rain a-comin’ 
down, 

Dat you bettah stay inside whar yo’ safe 
an’ soun’. 

So, chile, you listen to me—what I tells 
is true: 

De ha’nts is awful hongry an’ a-waitin’, 
too, 

Fo’ a little pickaninny dat’s as plump as 
you; 

An’ dey aint no question, an’ dey aint a 
bit 0’ doubt, 

Dat dis berry blessed evenin’ all de 
ha’nts is out! 


Fo’ when de lightnin’ flashes an’ de 
thundah roa’, 

Den » ha’nts all stan’ in a row by de 

Fo’ dey out a niggah every time fo’ 
sho’; 

An’ dey stick dey long noses to de cracks 
an’ smell, 

An’ ef de darkie’s fat. dey am pleased 
mighty well; 

An’ dey all switch dey tails, an’ dey all 
lick dey chops, 

An’ de win’ go screech!—an’ de broken 
shuttah flops— 

So, chile, you listen to me—what I tells 
is true: 

Da ha’nts is awful hongry an’ a-waitin’, 


too, 
Fo’ a little pickaninny dat’s as plump as 


you; 
An’ dey aint no question, an’ dey aint a 


. bit o’ doubt, 
Dat dis berry blessed evenin’ all de 
ha’nts is out! 
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OS ANGELES, last fall, enter- 
tained the annual convention of 
the national beekeepers’ associa- 
tion. Among the four hundred persons 
in attendance were professional men, 
merchants and others who keep bees for 
a pastime; manufacturers of beekeepers’ 
supplies and publishers of beekeepers’ 
magazines; but the majority kept bees 
for the money there is in them, while 
some depended upon them almost solely 
as a means of support. A number of 
those present have world-wide reputa- 
tions among beekeepers, though little 
known to the general public. 
The beekeeping world is limited by 
the consumption of honey. Many who 
like honey do not use it, because of the 


large quantities of adulterated honey 
on the market, unless they can buy 
comb honey, and this is almost twice as 
expensive as the extracted by reason of 
the cost of producing and the risk taken 
in shipping. For when the combs are 
sold with the honey the bees are com- 


pelled to build new ones, and wax is very 
expensive, since they consume from ten 
to sixteen pounds of honey to make one 
pound of it. On the other hand, the 
combs used for extracted honey wiil last 
a long time. My grandfather had some 
which he said were thirty years old. 
Again, when comb honey is stored it is 
apt to candy, and if it does, it cannot be 
liquefied egain without destroying the 
comb. Then, too, in shipping, comb 
honey must be packed as carefully as 
glass, and even after the greatest pre- 
cautions are taken, if the weather is 
warm or very cold, much jarring will 
work such havoc to its beauty as to make 
it unsalable. The California beekeep- 
ers’ association is making an effort to 
have the pure food law of the state 
enforced, and it is to be hoped this effort 
will be rewarded by an increased market 
for pure honey. 

The study of bees is practically an 
inexhaustible subject. Many books have 
been written upon it. My grandfather 


Beekeeper removing honey from the hives 
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said that he 
had worked 
with bees and 
studied them for forty 
years and yet felt that 
he had only begun to 
learn what there was to know 
: about them. The honey bee 
is not a native of America. 
It was probably brought here from Eng- 
land by the early settlers. The Indians 
ealled it the “white man’s fly.” The 
wild bees that inhabit the cliffs and hol- 
low trees of this country are of this 
strain. They are sometimes called black 
bees because their bodies are very dark. 
About 1860, Italian bees were introduced. 
These have yellow bands around their 
bodies. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that Virgil, in a poem 
devoted to bees, speaks of “a kind of bee 
which is yellow and glistens like the 
morning sun. This kind is the best, and 
if you keep them in your hives, your 
pots will be filled with honey.” They 
are still considered superior to the black 
variety, and most beekeepers now have 
this kind, though often mixed with the 
black bee. 

Many people doubtless know of the 
water-white, mountain-sage honey of 
California. It does not have the flavor 
of the sage used in cooking, but is, per- 
haps, the mildest flavored honey in the 
world. A man who spent seven years 
abroad experimenting with different 
strains of bees, says that he believes the 
sage honey of California is essentially 
the same as the famous honey of Mt. 
Hymettus; for the growth upon this 
mountain is very similar to the Cali- 
fornia sage. 

But sage is not the only honey plant of 
California. In the central counties the 
honey comes from the alfalfa fields, in 
the northern end of the state from carpet 
grass and eucalyptus, and in the orange 
grove belt some apiaries produce almost 
pure orange blossom honey. The eastern 
states do not raise enough to supply the 
demand in that part of the country and 
many carloads of California honey are 
shipped yearly to the east. The honey 
resources of Texas are being rapidly 
developed and that state is coming to 
the front as a honey producing region. 

One of the illustrations herewith 
shows the beekeeper about to take the 
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honey from the hive. When he has re- 
moved from the hive all the full combs 
and replaced them with empty ones from 
the cart, he wheels the former into the 
honey house. Here the cappings of the 
combs are shaved off with a wet knife 
made especially for the purpose, the 
combs are placed in the extractor and 
the honey thrown from the cells by cen- 
trifugal force. The smallest extractors 
hold two combs, while the common sizes 
hold four. six and eight. There is one 
in Cuba which holds twenty and is run 
by steam power. The extracted honey 
is run through pipes into tanks which 
stand outside the honey house. Our 
illustration shows this building with the 
apiary in front and ‘the cloth-covered 
honey tanks standing behind. If one 
but looks closely one can see in front of 
the house the motor which turns the 
extractor. The different tanks contain 
different grades of honey according to 
the kind of flower blooming at the time 
when the honey was being gathered. The 
honey is drawn from these tanks into 
sixty-pound cans, which are placed in 
eases holding two eans each, and it is 
then stored until the price goes up to 
about six cents per pound, wholesale. 
This usually happens in the summer or 
fall of the following year; for we seldom 
have two good crops in succession, and 
by the end of the “off” year honey is 
comparatively scarce. The cappings 
taken from the comb before extracting 
are drained and melted into cakes of 
yellow beeswax, part of which is sold, 
but most of it is used by the beekeeper, 
who molds it into foundations for new 
combs. 

As the pictures show, the hives are 
arranged like the houses in a city, except 
that the fronts are turned away from 
the street. The street is provided for 
the apiarist, and as the hives have no 
back doors it is more pleasant for him to 
pass by the back yards than the front. 
Each street is lettered and each hive is 
numbered. By this method the apiarist 
keeps a record of each colony, noting the 
age, color and strain of the queen, the 
amount of honey, number of bees and 
any other fact he may wish to have for 
future reference. The grape vines in 
front of the hives help the bees to locate 
their homes. 

These hives are built in two stories. 
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The lower one is called the brood cham- 
ber and the upper one is the super. The 
queen and the brood nest are confined 
to the brood chamber and the honey is 
stored in the super. By this arrange- 
ment the beekeeper is able to take the 
honey without disturbing the queen or 
the brood. When bees are run for comb 
honey the supers are shallow and hold 
the small sections instead of full-sized 
combs, 

The swarming season lasts from about 
the first of April to the first of June. 
During the warm days of May we some- 
times have twenty swarms in two hours. 
Then the work is 


A bee city. Honey house at extreme left 


out further inducement. Yow, if each 
swarm were allowed to fly out with its 
queen, we should have to climb a tree 
after every one. But that would not be 
the worst of it; for when so many 
swarms come out at once they are almost 
sure to get mixed, and, if the queens were 
with them, the bees from each swarm 
would kill the other queens, and matters 
would soon become so complicated that 
the beekeeper would not know where to 
begin. 

The number of stands of bees which 
ean be kept in one _ location differs 
greatly in different places and depends 


exciting and hurried 
enough to suit the 
city people who are 
afraid of encounter- 
ing something 
“slow.” 

In February we go 
through the apiary, 
find each queen and 
clip her wing. It 
is only by this de- 
vice that the swarms 
from a large apiary 


‘QC KEN. 


can be managed. 
When a swarm 
comes out the queen 
cannot fly. We catch her as she crawls 
about on the ground in front of the hive 
and place her in a cage at the entrance 
of an empty hive, and the swarm comes 
down and enters this new home with- 


The drone, the queen and the worker bee 


on the richness of the surrounding pas- 
tures. At our home apiary shown in the 
illustration we have from four to five 
hundred stands at different seasons, but 
this is an exceptionally large apiary. 
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apiary, 


California apiarists who make 
ness of beekeeping have from 
three hundred colonies in an 


while in eastern states from seventy-five 
to a hundred is considered an apiary 
Extensive beekeepers 


of moderate size. 


Regulation bee costume and smoker 


there have half a dozen or more of such 
apiaries. 

I must say a word about the desira- 
‘bility of beekeeping as an occupation for 
women. Its possibility is a settled fact; 
for many women have worked at it suc- 
cessfully. My father employed a girl 
last year at our out apiary, and said that 
her work was more satisfactory than that 
of any of his hired men. It is out- 
of-door work and therefore peculiarly 
healthful. I know, for I have tried it. 


After the day’s work in the warm sun is 
over, there is nothing to do but enjoy 
one’s self. Bees retire early and it is 
not well to disturb them after sundown. 
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‘enjoy it all. 


Then, when the canyon is in shadow, 
when the air is still, sweet-scented and 
refreshingly cool; when no sound is 
heard but the hum of late-returning 
bees and the rush of water in the creek; 
the beekeeper saddles his pony and gal- 
lops down to the postofiice; 
or, if he chooses, rides up the 
canyon. There, where the 
road passes between the oak 
tree and the sycamore; where 
the mountain rises on one side 
and the creek flows along on 
the other, almost hidden by 
the trees which line its bank, 
the shades of green in the 
wild blackberry vines and the 
poison oak are exquisite. He 
rides on and on without a 
care, until the shadow reaches 
that long ledge of rock on 
yonder mountain to the east, 
then he turns homeward, for, 
when the sunlight leaves, the 
darkness comes quickly. 

On warm summer morn- 
ings there is the “dip” in the 
swimmirig pool below the 
barn, or for the angler the 
rod and line, some bait, and 
presto, some brook trout for 
breakfast, for they bite well 
early in the morning. 

Sometimes on warm sum- 
mer days, when the bees do 
not need one’s attention, there is time 
for a long afternoon in the shaded ham- 
mock with a book, or with the dreams of 
the lovely country home which the goiden 
honey will some day build, as beautiful 
and picturesque as that of any actress; 
of the musie books and art with which 
it will be filled; of the fine horses in its 
stable; of the friends who will gather to 
All this to be some day 
when the beekeeper is rich enough. With 
sufiicient judgment, hard work and “bee- 
sense” this dream may be made a reality. 

With the end of August, the bees in 
readiness for the winter, the beekeeper 
mey go to the city, if he likes. 
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Jeannette L. Gilder in her study 


The Housekeeper -at - Large 


She Hears Wise Counsel for College Girls and Others 


F one woman is qualified, by reason of 
large experience and successful work, 
to give advice to the would-be girl 

journalist, it is Jeannette L. Gilder, 
editor of the Critic. The girl graduate, 
eager to be a newspaper woman, or 
rather “an editor” as she always phrases 
it, would think she was being invited to 
set her foot upon a very low rung of the 
ladder to fame if she were to begin 
where Jeannette Gilder did. And yet, 
it was the education afforded by this 
beginning, combined, of course, with an 
inborn faculty for observation and crit- 
icism and the ability to wield a trench- 
ant pen, that has made Miss Gilder 
what she is to-day, a power in American 
literature. The story of this beginning 
is instructive as well as interesting. 

“When I was ten years old I read the 

life of Benjamin Franklin,” says Miss 
Gilder, “and before I laid down the 
volume I made a solemn resolve to be a 
printer. At that time, oddly enough, I 
did not know my father had been a pub- 


lisher. Years afterward, while rum- 
maging in the attic of our old home I 
found a few copies of a magazine 
printed before the war. Its editor was 
my father. Then I decided there must 
be heredity in loving the smell of print- 
er’s ink. It was the civil war, in which 
my father died, that gave me a chance 
to earn my first salary, although it was 
for work quite different from what 
my ambition pointed to. I was engaged 
by John Y. Foster to visit every day the 
office of the adjutant-general in Trenton 
and gather notes for his History of the 
New Jersey Troops During the War. 
Six months were spent in this occupa- 
tion, six months in working on the 
records. This earned me ten dollars a 
week. When the history was within its 
covers, I began to search for other work 
which might lead to a literary career, 
but nothing offered itself.” 

Undaunted, the girl accepted the next 
thing that offered, a position in the 
Philadelphia mint, where she weighed 
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gold and made bags for the gold. That 
was succeeded by a situation as an 
accountant. At last came the longed- 
for opportunity on a newspaper. When 
Jeannette Gilder was seventeen she 
began as a reporter on the Newark Reg- 
ister, a paper founded by her brother, 
Richard Watson Gilder. She also be- 
came reporter from Newark for the New 
York Tribune at a salary of twelve 
dollars a week. This work, done faith- 
fully and excellently, continued for 
three years; then one day Whitelaw 
Reid learned that “J. L. G.” was a 
woman. This discovery was followed by 
instant dismissal, for no reason except 
that the editor of the Tribune refused to 
trust a woman in such a position. 

“T decided then,” said Miss Gilder, 
“to begin purely literary work. With a 
letter of introduction from Kate Field 
I went to see James Gordon Bennett and 
asked for a chance to do book reviewing 
for the Herald.” 

There was only one other woman 
working on a New York newspaper at 
the time—editors felt generally about 
employing women as Whitelaw Reid 
did—but the Herald gave the young 
writer a position at thirty dollars a 


week. Then began Miss Gilder’s famous 
Chats About Books, which became so 


popular they were burlesqued. And 
presently her salary, keeping pace with 
the value of her work, rose to one hun- 
dred dollars a week. 

Some years later occurred the founda- 
tion of the Critic, Miss Gilder and her 
brother Joseph backing the new-born 
publication with what money they had 
saved in journalism and doing between 
_them all the work, getting out the first 
numbers, containing contributions from 
such writers as Marion Crawford, James 
Lane Allen, Edmund C. Stedman, Helen 
Hunt Jackson and Joel Chandler 
Harris. There were months of such 
uphill, toilsome, nerve-wearing expcri- 
ences as occur with the youthful days of 
neerly all publications. But success 
arrived, and during all these years the 
women who had been the creator of the 
Critic has stayed at its helm, becoming 
a power, broad-minded, dignified and 
stimulating in the world of literature. 

Naturally to such a woman as Miss 
Gilder come letters from everywhere in 
America, largely from girls eager to 
begin a career as writers. “To one and 
all of them,” said Miss Gilder, “I give 
the same answer, only—what is the use? 
My advice probably does not coincide 
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with what they want to do, therefore 
they do not follow it.” 

“What is your advice?” I asked. 

“T tell them to begin at the foot of 
the ladder as I did myself, as everybody 
must do, if they serve the apprentice- 
ship which is necessary to become a 
writer or an editor of any importance. 
Ly the bottom of the ladder I mean a 
position on a newspaper. If one cou!d 
but stem the heart-breaking, useless 
rush to New York! Life is none too 
easy for the woman who has made for 
herself a good position. I leave it to 
your imagination to guess what it is for 
the girl who has to count her dimes, 
who knows nothing of our bewildering 
metropolis, who has yet to learn what 
is meant by ‘an ear for news,’ who has 
no influence and does not possess the 
vaguest idea of how to prepare copy or 
how to approach an editor. The result 
is failure, downtrodden hopes and much 
unhappiness. My advice invariably is: 
‘Stay in your own town. You know it 
thoroughly, you are acquainted there; 
begin your career on a local paper, even 
if it must be at the smallest salary. Get 
experience and the training which in 
later years stands for success and 
money. If it is possible, try to do all- 
around work: society items, town news, 
fashions, dramatics, something on what 
is called the woman’s department, any- 
thing—everything. It will prove the 
most valuable training to you. Then 
after years of such experience, come to 
New York if you will, although I tell 
you frankly, New York has now more 
women in the journalistic field than it 
can provide work for. If you make a 
hit in your own city, stay there! Yon 
will be better appreciated, better paid.’ ” 

“To what do you ascribe the rush to 
New York?” I asked the editor of the 
Critic. 

“One cannot tell,” she answered. 
“The newspapers ‘publish periodically 
tales of women journalists who achieve 
fame and fortune here,. then I believe 
college training has something to do 
with it. Every college, quite properly, 
of course, gives young women an impc- 
tus toward things literary. The swect 
girl graduate is very largely in the 
majority among my correspondents. She 
has written essays which her friends 
called ‘perfectly splendid” and immce- 
diately, without sitting down to take 
stock of her acquirements and _ possibi'- 
ities, she decides she wi!l pursue 
literary career. She feels thet in 
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college course her apprenticeship has 
been served, therefore she wants an edi- 
torial position, one with a good salary 
attached to it. She generally decides 
she can do book reviewing. ‘My dear 
girl, I say to her, ‘let that be your last 
aspiration; learn to write well yourself 
before criticising the work of others.’ 
Of course a few young women during 
the last decade or two have turned out 
semarkable work. The multitude, how- 


ever, is producing an infinite amount of 
trash. When I discover promising signs 
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in any young writer I do everything in 
my power to foster and encourage it. 
When there is no talent, the kindest 
thing to do is to tell the truth faith- 
fully. If the would-be journalist be- 
lieves it and sets herself to discover 
what she is fitted for, she will thank me 
years hence, when she is older and 
wiser.” 
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The Extermination of the House-fly 


By Professor William Lyman Underwood 


HE house-fly (Musca domestica) is 
particularly filthy because it has 
its birthplace and lays its eggs 
almost exclusively in horse manure, 
although, in the absence of this mate- 
rial, it will breed in the human excre- 
ment of our country outhouses, upon 
which excrement it also feeds. 
Flies are a menace to health, because, 
after walking and feeding upon filth, 
they can and sometimes do carry upon 
their feet and tongues the 
germs or seeds of diseases 
like dysentery and typhoid 
fever. It must not be in- 
ferred from this statement 
that flies always carry the 
germs of dysentery and 
typhoid fever upon their feet 
after feeding upon filth, for 
these germs are present even 
in ordinary excrement only 
when it has come from per- 
sons sufferfng with specific 
diseases, Ordinary excre- 
ment is filthy, but not neces- 
sarily deadly. When, how- 
ever, dysentery or typhoid 
fever occurs in _ localities 
where privies are generally 
in use, unless the utmost 
precautions are taken the 
germs of these diseases may 
easily be spread abroad 
through the agency of flies. 
In order. to show more 
cearly how easily these 
germs of disease may 


spread by flies, the photograph shown 
herewith was taken. Twelve hours be- 
fore this picture was made a fly had 
walked around on the surface of a clear, 
transparent, nutrient jelly with which 
the glass dish had been filled. This 
fly’s feet and tongue were covered with 
bacteria, for I had just seen it, a moment 
before, walk over a spot where I knew 
thousands of germs were present. As it 
crawled about on the jelly, it paused 


Bacteria multiplying on a dish of jelly, left there by a fly. 
From a photograph by Professor Underwood 
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here and there to feed, and after its 
hunger was satisfied it flew away, leaving 
no visible sign to show that it had ever 
been there; the jelly looked as clean and 
pure as ever. Countless numbers of 
germs, too small to be seen save by the 
aid of the misecroscope, had, however, 
been planted there by the fly’s feet and 
tongue. 

Twelve hours later, when this photo- 
graph was taken, the dish of jelly hav- 
ing been kept in the meantime in a warm 
place, the groups of bacteria could easily 
be seen with the naked eye, just as the 
eamera has here reproduced them. 

During this time the germs had mul- 
tiplied many thousand times. Each 
mass now represents a living colony, or, 
as it were, a city of germs, the smallest 
spot which can be seen on the plate con- 
taining many millions of them. The 
tracks of the fly as he walked along 
can be plainly made out, and midway 
between the fly’s tracks in several places 
will be seen a number of small rounded 
spots or colonies. These came from the 
germs carried and planted by the fly’s 
tongue, and they show the different 
places where the insect paused to feed 
as it walked along. The population of 
one of these colonies was counted, and 
forty-six million germs were found to 
be present in a single spot. (They had, 
of course, multiplied many times after 
they were planted on the jelly by the 
fly’s tongue.) Out of twenty-three thou- 
sand and eighty-seven flies which were 
caught in different parts of the country, 
in rooms where food was exposed as 
would ordinarily be the ease in a kitchen 
or dining room, more than ninety-eight 
per cent of the insects so taken were 
ordinary house-flies. 

THE WAR UPON THE HOUSE-FLY 

House-flies breed to a large extent in 
horse manure, but they are also often 
attracted by, and frequently develop in, 
human excrement. An individual fly 
lays on an average about one hundred 
and twenty eggs, which in a few hours 
hatch into larvae or “maggots,” and 
after another transformation the full 
grown adult flies appear, ten days from 
the time the eggs were laid. Contrary 
to the popular belief, flies do not grow 
in size after their last transformation. 

When we consider how exposed is the 
system so generally in use for the dis- 
posal of human excrement in rural dis- 
tricts, is it strange that typhoid fever 
so often occurs in the country? Under 
such circumstances every opportunity is 
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offered for the spread of this disease 
through the agency of flies, particularly 
the house-fly, which finds in the stable 
and the country outhouse the conditions 
which are most favorable for its develop- 
ment. 

It is most important that flies should 
be kept away from all food supplies. 

To this end every effort should be 
made, first, to do away with all places 
that are favorable for the breeding of 
flies. Horse manure should be kept in 
a closed pit, or the place where it is 
stored should be screened. Metal screens 
that will not rust are best for this pur- 
pose, but, unfortunately, they are too 
high-priced to permit of their being used 
by the majority of people who live in the 
country. Cotton mosquito netting, how- 
ever, is not very expensive, and, though 
it will not last as long as the rust-proof 
metal screens, it is just as effective in 
keeping out the flies. Cotton netting 
can generally be purchased at a trifle 
over three cents a square yard when 
bought by the piece, and each piece con- 
tains sixteen square yards. Where it is 
not practical to use screens, chloride of 
lime, if used in liberal quantities and 
well sprinkled through the manure, will 
prevent the development of any eggs 
which may have been deposited in this 
manure, 

In the second place, screens or cotton 
netting should be put upon the kitchen 
and dining recom doors and windows, 
and a sheet or two of sticky flypaper, 
which ean be bought at nearly every 
country store, should be placed in all 
rooms where food is prepared, exposed 
or eaten. Flytraps, of which there are 
several varieties upon the market, are 
also of great use in destroying those 
flies which sometimes, in spite of net- 
tings, find their way into the rooms 
where the screen doors are frequently 
opened. 

Finally, the privy should be thor- 
oughly screened, or, better yet, where 
possible it should be done away with 
altogether. In no way can the wastes 
from the human body be more safely and 
easily disposed of than through the 
medium of water. Earth closets, where 
it is not practicable to introduce water 
for this purpose, are coming very gen- 
erally into use, and it is to be hoped that 
before many years the old-fashioned 
country outhouse, with its exposure to 
flies and its many other objectionable 
features, will have become a thing of the 
past. 
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Specimens of cheap cand 
synthetic (chemical) 


composed largely of 
avoring and dyed with 


lucose and starch, flavored with 
right aniline dyes 


MONG the candies displayed upon 
the counters and in the windows 
of many confectionery and grocery 

stores is a large quantity which on closer 
inspection proves highly interesting and 


instructive. During the past few years 
a line of candy has been placed upon the 
market which in color rivals the tradi- 
tional coat of Joseph, and if not abso- 
lutely poisonous, it is about as well 
adapted to the human system as salt 
pork is to the dyspeptic. 

Pure candy consists essentially of 
three substances: cane sugar, analytic 
or true flavorings, and color, which, if 
used, must be harmless, of vegetable or 
animal origin. Impure candy consists 
in general of three substances: glucose, 
synthetic flavorings, and mineral dyes. 


Dy Professor LouisHAllyn. 


Cane sugar in the hands of a skillful 
confectioner undergoes numerous trans- 
formations, and by the addition of suit- 
able extracts appears as pure candy, 
whose judicious use is undoubtedly ben- 
eficial. French cooks and confectioners 
earry the heating of sugar through 
various stages bearing different techni- 
cal names; one of the most remarkable 
results obtained is a brilliant crimson 
variety, largely used in pure fancy 
candies, and containing no foreign col- 
oring matter, as is commonly supposed. 

Cheap candies are not only often 
poisonous, but are badly adulterated 
with glucose, cornstarch and white clay. 
A sample recently purchased contained 
nearly five per cent of the latter sub- 
stance. Glucose or starch sugar is now 
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produced in enormous quantities, both 
in this country and in Germany, from 
corn or potato starch. It is used chiefly 
in table syrups, candies, as food for 
bees, in brewing and in adulterating 
honey. The process of manufacture is 
interesting, and in short is as follows: 
The starch is boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid from fifteen minutes to two hours, 
according to the apparatus used; the 
longer the action the greater the per- 
centage of glucose produced. The ex- 
cess acid is removed by treating the 
solution with chalk, animal charcoal, 
and by filtering. The filtered solution is 
evaporated to a syrupy consistency and 
sent to the market under the name of 
“elucose,” “mixing syrup,” ete. When 
evaporated to dryness the solid product 
is known to commerce as “grape sugar.” 
The main question is whether candy 
made from glucose is unwholesome? 
The answer is, it is not, provided such 
glueose has been freed from possible 
arsenical contamination through the 
sulphuric acid used, the lime removed, 
and provided the reprehensible practice 
of bleaching with sulphurous acid has 
not been followed. Candy made from 


glucose may frequently be detected by 


its lack of sweetness and its extreme 
brittleness. Much of the stick candy is 
composed largely of glucose, to which a 
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small quantity of cane sugar has been 
added to increase its sweetness. A great 
deal of palatable and harmless confec- 
tionery contains the better quality of 
glucose. 

One can often find cheap gum drops 
made from glucose and cornstarch held 
together by ordinary glue, the taste of 
the latter disguised by the flavor em- 
ployed. The best gum drops are made 
from cane sugar and gum arabic. A 
curious form of adulteration is met with 
in some of the inferior productions sold 
as “licorice.” The essential ingredients 
in many cases are burned flour, glue, 
cornstarch and caramel, This combi- 
nation often becomes practically insolu- 
ble. It is an instructive experiment to 
try to dissolve some of this cheap “lic- 
orice” in hot water. The results lead 
one to consider its effect on the delicate 
digestive organs of a child. 

One class of candy consumed in great 
quantities is that consisting wholly or 
in part of chocolate. No variety offers 
a more favorable opportunity for adul- 
teraticn than this. The price of a choc- 
olate confection is not always a safe 
means of determining its purity. Those 
bearing the stamp of any reliable maker 
are safe and wholesome. Chocolate, as 
is commonly known, is prepared from 
the cacao bean. Its shells or husks form 


Figure 2. 


Familiar types of cheap chocolate and licorice 
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about twelve per cent of the weight. In 
the manufacture of the finer chocolates 
these are always discarded, but in the 
inferior kinds the husks are ground with 
the nibs, while wax and 
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beech wood is distilled. Vanilla pro- 
duced in this way is artificially col- 
ored with caramel or yellow mineral 
dye. The extent of the adulteration of 
vanilla may be seen by 


some cheap starchy sub- 
stance are added. The 
black appearance of such 
chocolate is unmistakable; 
it is gritty, rough and 
difficult of digestion. The 
husks are no better than 
sawdust and frequently 
cause intestinal irritation 
by the tiny sharp spines or 
spiculae which enter into 
their structure These 
sharp spines may fre- 


quently be detected by the 
microscope in some of the 
cheap chocolates which 


consulting the report of 
the state board of health 
of Massachusetts for 1902, 
Page 480. 

Extract of orange or 
lemon is easily produced 
from the outer rinds of 
these fruits by simply 
grating the yellow portion 
and treating it with alco- 
hol or sugar. This is a 
simple and reliable 
method for mixing these 
extracts and may be fol- 
lowed with suecess in any 
household, provided one 


have a very extensive sale. 

Having treated at some 
length the base of certain 
eandies, it is instructive to notice the 
second substance mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, namely, the 
flavoring material. The true flavors 
employed ere obtained from the essential 
oils of various aromatic plants—winter- 
green, birch, the mints, clove, cinna- 
mon, vanilla and ginger, together with 
the oils of the lemon and orange. Mixed 
with alcohol these oils form extracts and 
essences. An extract is always stronger 
than an essence. A large proportion of 
the “wintergreen” is prepared by dis- 
tilling in water the twigs 


Figure 3. Water colored with 
dyes from candy 


carefully discards the 
bitter white portion im- 
mediately underneath the 
outer rind. Extracts of the highest 
purity are made with “deodorized alco- 
hol.” The high price of imported lemon 
oil and keen competition has led to the 
extensive adulteration of the extract. 
Citronella aldehyde or citral is largely 
used for this purpose. Ciiral is obtained 
from the lemon grass (Andropogon cit- 
ratus). The extract is artificially col- 
ored. 

Much of the candy on the market 
purports to be flavored with strawberry, 
raspberry, currant, pear, peach, pine- 
apple or banana. The 


and small branches of the 
common black or sweet 
birch (Betula lenta) and 
dissolving the oil obtained 
in aleohol. Farmers in 
the western part of Mas- 
sachusetts receive from 
three dollars to three dol- 
lars and a half per ton for 
black birch twigs delivered 
at the distillery. 

Pure vanilla owes its 
flavor to vanillin, the 
active principle of the 


flavors of these fruits can- 
not be extracted commer- 
cially, consequently the 
chemist is again employed, 
and any of the flavors in 
this series is artificially 
produced from derivatives 
of coal tar. One or two 
examples will suffice. 
Pineapple “oil” com- 
mon ether combined with 
butyric acid and dissolved 
in aleohol. Butyric acid 
is a liquid having the 


vanilla bean. It is pre- 
pared by grinding the 
beans with granulated 
sugar and dissolving in alcohol the dark, 
resinous matter obtained. Vanilla is 
extensively adulterated with coumarin, 
extracted from the tonka bean. It is 
also artificially produced by treating 
guaiacol ether with chloroform and 
caustic soda. Guaiacol is formed when 


Figure 4. Water colored with 
candy dyes 


sour, disagreeable odor of 
rancid butter. Pineapple 
oil is prepared by making 
butter into a soap and then distilling 
gently with aleohol and sulphuric acid. 
This transformation has given rise to the 
statement that essence of pineapple is 
made from putrid cheese. Pear “oil” is 
an alcoholic solution of amyl acetate 
which closely resembles the pleasant 
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odor of the pear. Cheap balls of sweet- 
ened starch paste and glue are flavored 
with this substance, dyed and sold as 
candy pears. It is not difficult to pur- 
chase other artificial fruits of the same 
general character—plums, peaches, 
apples, ete; the difficulty lies in the 
digestion of them. 

Candies flavored with almond may be 
regarded with suspicion, unless they 
are made by reliable manufacturers. 
While almond extract is readily prepared 
from the nut itself, much of it is simply 
nitro benzine, a compound formed by 
‘the action of nitro sulphuric acid upon 
benzine. It is known commercially as 
essence of mirbane and its vapor is 
poisonous. Synthetic flavors, by which 
is meant those artificially produced, 
such as strawberry, pineapple, banana, 
ete, are far less wholesome than the true 
flavors, and candy which contains them 
should be eaten sparingly, if at all. 

The third important substance in the 
manufacture of candy is the coloring 
matter, if color is used, and in the in- 
ferior kinds it is most frequently used. 
What is more commonly seen in the 
confectionery line than collections of 
brilliant-hued candies, in color rang- 
ing from bright red to gray violet? It 


is not in cheap stores only or in the 
trays of sidewalk venders that this 
variety of candy must be looked for, 


dealers of repute sell it as well. This 
latter class frequently ask, “What is 
this stuff made of and what is it colored 
with?” Many have volunteered the 
statement that they do not allow their 
children to eat it. There is undoubt- 
edly much cheap colored candy which 
is harmless, but until the inferior and 
poisonous kinds are driven from the 
market, who but the non-consumer is 
safe? When the demand for such mate- 
rial ceases the supply will stop. Cheap 
eandies dyed with poisonous mineral 
stuffs are annually seized. It is stated 
on good authority that many French 
candies used to be colored not only with 
disagreeable earths, as umber and 
sienna, but also with red lead, chrome 
yellow and vermilion, all of which are 
highly toxic. This has recently been 
stopped by national supervision. 

It is well to consider some of the col- 
oring matter now employed by certain 
confectioners. Vegetable and animal 
dyes are in general satisfactory, safe 
and wholesome. Among these may be 
mentioned beet, cochineal and madder 
for the reds; turmeric, carrot and saf- 
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fron for the yellow; indigo for the blue. 
Pure green may be obtained by the 
proper admixture of the blue and yel- 
low, or it may be taken directly from 
the chlorophyl of leaves, especially from 
leaves of such plants as the spinach. 
Purple candy is colored with a mixture 
of red and blue. One of the most satis- 
factory pinks is obtained by extracting 
the coloring of the cranberry with alco- 
hol. If candies were colored with veg- 
etable substances only there would be 
far less cause for alarm. 

As a matter of fact a large amount of 
candy is colored with aniline dyes, a 
shameful and it would seem a needless 
proceeding. Aniline dyes are all more 
or less poisonous and ill adapted to the 
human system. These dyes are coal tar 
products. During their manufacture 
they may become contaminated with 
poisonous metals such as arsenic, cop- 
per, zine, tin and lead. There is always 
the possibility of the presence of arsenic, 
since this metal is generally found in 
the sulphuric acid used in the prepara- 
tion of the dye. The writer has in his 
possession nearly a hundred samples of 
cloth dyed as many different shades and 
tints, from light pink to dark purple 
and even black. These dyes are all of 
mineral origin and were taken from 
candy bought in the open market during 
the past year. The collection is an 
object lesson the significance of which 
cannot be misconstrued. 

A common dye used in pink candies 
is eosin. Like other mineral dyes it 
imparts a permanent pink color to 
wool, and in addition shows a peculiar 
greenish yellow when inspected by 
reflected light. It is the substance 
commonly used in the manufacture of 
red ink. Some of the pink chewing 
candy contains relatively large amounts 
of it. Occasionally musk lozenges are 
met with that owe their beautiful pink 
color to eosin. Let the reader test the 
suspected candy for himself. If the 
sample has been colored with eosin, half 
an ounce dissolved in hot water will fur- 
nish dye enough to impart a permanent 
color to half a yard of woolen cloth or 
impart its peculiar hue to several quarts 
of water. Naphthol-yellow is also occa- 
sionally met with. This yellow dye has 
markedly poisonous properties. A few 
of the cheaper fruit drops are dyed 
green by a mixture of yellow and blue 
aniline, but the majority are of good 
quality, colored with pure vegetable col- 
oring matter. The writer has failed to 
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Figure 5. Samples of cloth dyed yellow, red, green, pink, blue and brown with aniline dyes 
taken from candy 


find pistache candy containing inju- 
rious substances. The methods of 
detection and positive identification of 


good article; the tendency of the re- 
tailer is to dispose of as large quanti- 
ties as possible at increased protits, 


the mineral colors can hardly be treated while the consumer frequently has no 
in this article. Those interested are ideas at all on the subject, unless from 
referred to Bulletin No 65, United a gastronomic point of view. While 
States department of agriculture, the amount of sickness caused by the 
bureau of chemistry. consumption of adulterated candy oceca- 

The principal thought of some candy sions no surprise, it is singular that the " 
manufacturers is volume of product public will permit its sale without in- 

which can be sold at half the price of a  quiry or protest. 
When He Comes Home 
By Anna Spencer Twitchell 
When he comes home again! I fashion o’er Sees 


The hundred tender things that I shall say; 

How I shall count the dragging hours all day, 
And when he comes, shall hear his step before 
The old gate clicks, and meet him at the door, 

And help him with his shabby coat, and lay 

Half-tearfully, the much-brushed hat away, 
And the stout cane he leans on more and more, 
When he is seated in his own big chair 

(That in his absence was so eloquent), 
As pleased as any child, he’ll tell me then 

About his visit—how each day was spent— 
Adding, the while I stroke the soft gray hair— 

“But nothing’s quite like getting home again!” 


“A Door-keeper in the House” 


By I.H F. 


I visited the halls of one called great, 

And thought his residence of poor estate; 
Then looked across where hid a dwelling small, 
And deemed it as a lodge of heaven’s gate. 
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Barber, Barber, Shave a Pig 


By The Fullertons 


T has always been “Barber, barber,” 

with us and we enjoy it very much. 

It is like a serio-comedy in several 
acts. 

First comes Niagara Falls, which 
pours over the little head in great pitch- 
erfuls, 

“Hurray for Niagara Falls! Isn’t 
that fun!” 

“Hurray!” echoes a small voice. 

“Has Niagara wet those rocks well?” 

“Oh, yes,” from the wee one. 

“Now, Mr Soap, do you see those dirty 
rocks? They are really curls, but we are 
pretending they are rocks to-day. I want 
you to serub them clean before Niagara 
Falls goes over them again.” 

“All. right,” says Mr Soap. So he 


lathers and lathers, and we scrub and 
serub, and 
“Rub-a-dub-dub, three men in a_ tub, 
The butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, 
They all jumped out of a sweet potato.” 

“My, aren’t you white! You look like 
a polar bear. Do you want to see the 
soapsuds ?” 

“Ali right, hold still and I will serape 
it off your hair—the rocks I mean, excuse 
me. Now you look like a cockatoo with 
a topknot. See th*- vig soap.” 

“Oh, slide him off. Who will he be? 
Uncle Jerry ?”’ 

“Yes, he is Uncle Jerry. Look at this 
one; who is this?” 

“That one can be Charlie and that one 
‘an be Sarah. Oh, see that little one; 
that must be my baby sister.” 

“What shall we do with 
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these people? I know; Ni- 
3 


agara Falls will come and 
wash them all away. Now, 
look out, people. Niagara 
Falls is coming.” 
“Hurray, there they go.” 
“Go down the pipe, dirt, 
we don’t want you in our 
house, go down, I say. Now 
I will squeeze you dry.” 
“Oh, mother, will you say 
‘Barber, barber,’ when you 
rub it dry?” 
“Oh, yes, we always say 
‘Barber, barber.’ ” 
“Barber, barber, shave a 
pig; 

How many hairs to make 
a wig? 

Four and twenty, that’s 
enough, 

Give the barber a pinch 
of snuff.” 

“Where’s my snuff?” 

“Tere it is.” 

“Thank you. Ptchew, 
ptchew.” And so this weekly 
duty, which would otherwise 
be a task for the mother, is 
turned into a joy; and the 
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clean, glowing scalp and bunch of curls 
is her heart’s delight. As for the little 
one, there is no coaxing, scolding or 
bribing necessary, but instead the lively 
anticipation of the next time we are to 
play “Barber, barber, shave a pig.” 


The Peppered Tiger 
By Eleanor Marchant 


E following fearful experience 
happened to my mother twenty 
years ago, in India. My father, 

who was in the British government ser- 
vice, had left her that morning to take 
part in a tiger hunt, hurriedly organized 
to exterminate a “man eater,” which had 
lately carried off several of the native 
servants. She was busy in one of the 
rooms of the little bungalow, trying to rid 
it of a pest of ants by means of a can of 
cayenne pepper. Hearing a heavy tread 
in the next room and thinking my father 
had returned, as the servants are silent 
footed, she stepped to the portiere, to find 
herself looking into the eyes of an enor- 
mous tiger, the very “man eater” him- 
self, not three feet distant from her. 

As the animal caught sight of her, he 
gave an angry snarl and backed to the 
further side of the room, slowly lashing 
his sides with his tail, and stealthily 
crouching for his spring. Mother tells 
us that, after the first agonizing moment 
of horror, her nerves steadied themselves 
as though by magic, and, realizing that 
her life might be only a question of sec- 
onds, she determined to meet him with 
the only means of defense which she had. 
Tightly clutched in her hand was the 
large paper of red pepper which she had 
been using. With trembling hands, she 
gathered up one half of the portiere, and 
emptied the pepper into it; never for an 
instant removing her eyes from the tiger, 
who, puzzled by her bravery, delayed his 
fatal spring. 

Thus they stood facing each other for 
what, to mother, seemed hours, although 
in reality it was only a question of sec- 
onds, while the strong odor arising from 
the pepper almost blinded and choked 
her; and, she says, even now the sight 
and smell of red pepper turns her 
faint and sick, it brings back that awful 
scene, Finally the huge brute prepared 
to spring by flattening his great body 
almost level with the floor, while his eyes 
narrowed themselves to cruel little slits; 
and then, in an instant, he leaped for- 
ward toward the doorway. 


Quick as the spring had been, mother 
was even quicker, for, as the great yellow 
mass sprang toward her, she stepped 
inside the doorway, throwing the cur- 
tain containing the pepper directly in 
his face and over his head. With a 
fearful roar the tiger reared on his hind 
legs, pawing and biting the curtain in 
his blinding agony, as the pepper pen- 
etrated his eyes. 

Springing to the ladder which led to 
the roof, mother was soon out of danger, 
while the tiger, in his frantic endeavors 
to relieve himself, rolled over and over 
on the floor below, literally smashing 
everything in the room. 

He was finally killed by a shot from 
the rifle of my father, who arrived on the 
scene about five minutes after the occur- 
rence. Mother, being a woman, although 
a brave one, quietly fainted away when 
the danger was past. 


Playing Under the Tree 


By Rhoda Dendron 


I’ve a new play to play with me, 
And this is what it is: 
I'll make right here, ‘longside the tree, 
A village just like this. 
Now that’s the church, and that’s a 
house, 
And there’s the blacksmith shop; 
Oh, I forgot the church’s spire! 
I'll put one right on top. 


And now, another house I'll build, 
Where mamma lives with me; 

This room Ill have with dollies filled, 
A table set for tea. 

Now, for my garden! Stick—and stick— 
I'll put a fence around; 

Then lots of flowers I like I'll pick 
And stand them in the ground. 

These are for cows—just coming home— 
And driving them is Nell; 

Oh, good—here’s Nell!—the cows have 

come! 

And there’s the supper bell. 


To a Boy with a Handkerchief 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


When little Ummy wipes his dainty 
freckled nose, 
His fam’ly they all stare at him, 
And gnash their teeth and glare at 
im; 
They wish they had a New York aunt, 
I s’pose ; 
When Ummy blows. 


Me: 
“Tas 
ive 
it: 


Luncheon table set for four. 


The tall glass candlesticks with slender unshaded candles are also 


much in vogue for this use 


The Table for the 


Successful Decorations 


The keynote is simplicity—in setting 
the table, in decoration, in serving and 
in the menu. And that means care, 
because every touch shows for its full 
value. The tall slender vase with a few 
flowers or the glass epergne—a flat round 
dish with a slender vase rising from it— 
is the proper receptacle for flowers. 
Roses, carnations or orchids are the 
flowers used ordinarily. Smilax is al- 
ways correct as an accessory to the dec- 
oration. 

Two especially successful decorative 
schemes, which come to us from New 
York, were a seashore luncheon and one 
in which Jack roses and daisies were 
used. For the former the centerpiece is 
a little pool, either real water in a shal- 
low pan or a mirror, with sand, pebbles 
and rocks around it. The sand is mod- 
eled a little into tiny coves and little 
birch bark canoes are drawn up on a 
miniature beach. Tiny sailboats are 
placed on the pool. This is especially 
dainty and refreshing for a summer day 
and will give the effect of coolness, which 
is so desirable. Smooth white shells for 
salt dishes and butter plates would carry 
out the idea still further, and the color 
scheme should be green and white. 

For the other luncheon, which was 
charming, a bare, polished table was used, 


with tan linen and lace centerpiece and 


Summer Luncheon 


doilies to match. A bowl of Jacque- 
minot roses, with an abundance of their 
own leaves, was set in the center and 
at each corner was a tall vase of daisies. 
When the finger bowls came in there 
were daisies floating in them. The menu 
for this luncheon was as attractive as the 
table and was as follows: 


Muskmelons 
Bouillon (may be iced if desired) 
Lobster chops 
Chicken croquettes 
Chiffonade salad 
Strawberry mousse 
Cakes Coffee 


For a wistaria luncheon, a whole 
branch of the beautiful blossoms was 
eut and planted in a shallow tub as if 
growing. The blossoms were carried up 
to the ceiling over the center of the 
table. The tub was covered with green, 
and around it and in it were little Jap- 
anese figures, tiny trees, ete. Place 
ecards were tiny fans, and other little 
Japanese articles were placed as souve- 
nirs. If the blossoms are thin, fill out 
with bunches of baby ribbon of the 
flower shades. Ribbons of the same 
purples and greens were carried to the 
corners of the table. The Japanese style 
of serving, ete, should, as far as possible, 
be carried out. The menu follows gen- 
eral lines and should be very delicate in 
character. 
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LUNCHEON 


With Nasturtium Decorations 
By Elspeth MacDonald 


No other summer blossom affords more 
charming effects for table decorations 
than does the nasturtium. Its brilliant 
blooms of scarlet, ruby, pink, yellow, 
cream or maroon accord with almost any 
color scheme, its beautiful leaves are 
wonderfully decorative, while its long 
blossoming tendrils add very graceful 
touches to a centerpiece. Nasturtiums 
are at their loveliest in a bowl or vase 
of clear glass, through which can be seen 
their beautiful stems. I saw them used 
once delightfully for an afternoon affair, 
in which was utilized a ribbon decora- 
tion of grayish-bluish green satin that 
harmonized excellently with the pecu- 
liar silvery hue of nasturtium leaves. 
The ribbon was run from corner to cor- 
ner of the table and in its center was 
placed a bowlful of flame tinted nastur- 
tiums, with a wealth of leaves. In the 


half diamond-shaped spaces left on the 
snowy linen, cut glass dishes filled with 
bonbons, salted nuts and olives were set. 
The effect was simple as it was charming. 


Place Cards 
By B. C. J. 


A late novelty in place ecards is a 
tinted card with a small spray of ribbon 
flowers tied on the upper left hand 
eorner. The ribbon flowers have become 
a real work of art and are so perfectly 
natural in form and color as easily to 
deceive one. A violet tinted card with a 
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small bunch of ribbon violets or a pink 
tinted card with a spray of sweet peas 
makes the daintiest possible place card 
and souvenir. Ribbon flowers are also 
suitably and effectively used on candle 
shades for table decoration. The founda- 
tion shade is made of pointed leaf-like 
shapes of crinkled tissue paper, with the 
top finished by three or four green leaves 
coming down over the paper; a spray of 
the ribbon flowers entwines the shade, 
running over this foundation. These 
are quite the prettiest thing of the kind 
that has been shown in the New York 
shops for some time. 


Pressing the Centerpiece 
By R. A. W. 


I had completed a dainty tatted cen- 
terpiece in the form of a five-pointed 
star. The linen forming the middle por- 
tion was unavoidably rumpled. How to 
make it fresh again without wetting the 
tatted border, or leaving signs of its 
having been done up, was the problem. 
The smallest iron in the laundry would 
not work into the slender points, besides, 
the heat on the linen before washing 
might yellow it. I took the glass from 
a large picture frame, laid it on the 
table and spread the centerpiece upon 
it; then with water and a clean cloth 
dampened and patted until the linen 
portion was wet through and clung to 
the glass as though pasted on. Next 
morning when “peeled” from its rest- 
ing place it was as smooth and glossy 
as when fresh from the loom, 


The nasturtium table 
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Snapshots of June @ 
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The engagement ring; that blissful moment, 


Drawn by Gustave Verbeek 
**Say, mother, we'll have to build another wing on our house”’ 
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Vacation Hygiene 


By Charles V. Chapin, M D 
Superintendent of Health, Providence, Rhode Island 


HIS is the time of the great summer ex- 
odus from city to country for recreation 
and health. This seasonal migration 


increases in volume 


period devoted to rural life also increases, 
and it is a grand good thing that it is so. 
Pleasure, rest, strength and health, to say 
nothing of the more subtle esthetic 
delights of getting a step nearer nature, 
are among the net profits of the change. 
Unfortunately there are drawbacks, and 
even from the health standpoint our 
outings are not always a success, for all 
too often the tan and the brown of a 
successful summer have faded at the 
touch of the typhoid germ, or the two 
weeks’ vacation in September, which was 
expected to yield strength and vitality 
enough for the whole winter, has instead 
returned a malarial sufferer who will put 
a snug increment in the doctor’s purse. 
The irregularities and exigencies of 
travel turn topsy-turvy one’s digestive 
organs and expose to many infections 
which might perhaps have been avoided 
at home. The countryside calls to mind 
visions of the purest of milk, ripest of 
fruit and freshest of vegetables, but 
one’s anticipations are often unrealized, 
and we are sometimes inclined to agree 
with Mr Dooley’s views that “iv’rything 
that’s worth having goes to th’ city and 
is iced; th’ counthry takes what’s left. 
Th’ cream comes in an’ th’ skimmilk 


The truth is that in many respects 
sanitary conditions are better in our 
cities than they are in the country. 
Municipal sanitary work, though more 
difficult than rural, is better done. The 
water supply is usually better, and good 
milk and other foods are often easier to 
obtain. Typhoid fever and malaria are 
rural diseases, and the official control 
of the common contagious affections is 
often more perfect in large cities than 
it is in the country or the land of sum- 
mer hotel and boarding house. It is 
worth while to bear these things in 
mind, and without making a mountain 
out of a molehill, to try to avoid if we 
ean the pitfalls of the outing season. 
Simply remember that the principles of 
hygiene are just as much in force at the 
seaside and the mountains as in the city, 


every year, and the 


and that in the country you will your- 
self have to look out for some things 
which in the city are done for you by 
others. 
Vacation housekeeping 

In the first place, bear in mind that 
there is no place like home, even if it is 
a temporary one. To keep house for 
even a month or two is many fold better 
for comfort, for rest, for health, for pure 
enjoyment, than any hotel can possibly 
be. In one’s own house, even if it be 
hired, one has control over all those mat- 
ters of health and comfort which in 
boarding must be left to others. And 
as for a really wholesome life for chil- 
dren, it can never be obtained at a 
hotel. There is only one out about 
summer housekeeping, and that is that 
the housewife has no rest from her cares. 
The change which her family has she 
shares only in part. Yet it is often a 
question which many a woman decides 
in the affirmative, whether the strenu- 
ousness of dress, the social demands and 
the annoyance of the gossip of a large 
hotel, are not greater burdens than 
country housekeeping. The summer 
hotel brings into the country as much 
as possible of the city—bridge, billiards, 
the barroom, dancing, late hours, dress, 
gossip, fashionable frocks for the chil- 
dren—and offers nothing to one who 
would for a tithe escape city life. In 
summer, too, the food, milk and water 
supply are all important, and it is diffi- 
cult to be sure of them in a large hotel. 
Fresh milk, fruits and vegetables are a 
common necessity, but as the hotels 
draw their supplies from distant city 
markets, one can usually be certain that 
at a hotel these things are from twelve 
to forty-eight hours older than could 
have been obtained in one’s city apart- 
ments; but, after all, people who go to 
a summer hotel do not go for their chil- 
dren, or for their health, and probably 
have no use for hints on hygiene. The 
smaller and more isolated hotels and 
country bearding houses are better, be- 
cause there one can throw off more of 
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city life, be outdoors more, and become 
better acquainted with the character of 
the ‘well, the cow and the cook. 


Through fire and ice 


A distinguished writer on hygiene has 
said the art of cooking was probably the 
greatest sanitary advance ever made. 
Certainly it is a great factor in sum- 
mer hygiene. Malaria, typhoid fever 
and gastric and intestinal disorder in 
all their varied forms, are the diseases of 
the summer season, and all but the first 
are dependent chiefly on our food and 
drink. If we should eat only fresh 
food freshly cooked, most of these ills 
could be avoided. The scientists call it 
sterilizing, but under the homely name 
of cooking it is just as effectual, and the 
pot, the pan and the oven are just as 
competent as the apparatus of the chem- 
ist, to give us food freed from all germs; 
but the trial by fire may not atone for 
every crime, and stale food, even when 
cooked, may still contain the products 
of germ life, though the germs are killed, 
and it is often these that do the harm. 
In hot weather the processes of decay 
are very rapid, and the thing above all 
others is to have fresh food. Meats, 


h, fowl, milk, vegetables and fruit 


should be as fresh as possible. No mat- 
ter if they are to be cooked, they should 
be fresh when put in the pot or the oven, 
and they should be kept as short a time 
as possible after cooking to avoid further 
infection or putrefactive changes. 

Fresh food is the basis of summer 
hygiene, and it has two corner stones, 
one is fire and the other is ice. A 
refrigerator, kept clean, with plenty of 
ice, is an economy in the matter of both 
food bills and doctor’s bills, but ice, like 
fire, should not be used to cover sani- 
tary sins. Don’t try to see how long 
food ean be kept on ice without spoiling. 
Keep it just as short a time as you can 
even with ice. 

Milk 

Clean milk, fresh from one’s own or 
a neighbor’s cow, promptly put on ice, 
morning and night, is probably better 
than any that can be bought in the city. 
Because you can keep such milk three 
days in the refrigerator without its sour- 
ing, don’t do it. One might as well stay 
in the city and buy six-cent milk from 
the grocer. Dirty milk is the cause of a 
large part of the summer sickness of 
infants and young children. In most 
cities it is now possible to obtain milk 
which reliable persons have “certified” 


to as produced under wholesome condi- 
tions. In the country one most likely 
has to certify the milk for himself, that 
is, to see that it is produced in a cleanly 
and up-to-date manner. Probably the 
dairy conditions will not be very satis- 
factory at the best, but the milk may 
still be fairly good if it is received 
morning and night warm from the cow 
and promptly iced. For infants the 
question of pasteurizing will come up, 
but no offhand advice can be given on 
this point. A physician who knows the 
circumstances must be consulted. Cer- 
tain it is that pasteurized milk, or even 
scalded milk, is safer than raw milk 
known to be dirty. Some go so far as to 
decline raw milk as a food for either 
children or adults, but this is probably 
unnecessary. Reasonable care as_ to 
cleanliness, freshness and icing are usu- 
ally sufficient. 


Fruits and vegetables 


There are of course certain foods, and 
desirable ones, too, which are habitually 
taken raw, such as berries, fruits, salads, 
radishes and the like. Here again they 
should be fresh and clean. The fewer 
the people that handle them, the better, 
and they can usually be washed to 
advantage. Radishes, celery and any- 
thing of a similar nature that comes in 
contact with the soil and is eaten raw 
should be thoroughly washed and rinsed. 
While fruits should be fresh they should 
not be “green.” Ripe fruit is whole- 
some, but berries that have been “picked 
over,” or peaches that are green on one 
side, are better for the stye than the 
table. Even ripe fruit in excess, or, in 
fact, any kind of food or drink in excess, 
is bad, and with the abnormal appetite 
which the new outdoor life of summer 
gives, excesses are not rare. A couple 
of quarts of berries, or half a huckle- 
berry pie, though it may be fresh from 
the oven, is rather too much of a good 
thing for the digestion of even an active 
fifteen-years-old boy. . 


Insects and diseases 


Modern medicine has enabled us to 
lay our fingers more unerringly upon 
the causes of disease and has dispelled 
the germ theory bogies which a quarter 
of a century ago swarmed in drains and 
garbage pails, filled the night air and 
lurked in cellars and rubbish heaps. The 
infectious diseases are not usually air- 
borne, except as in such few cases as they 
are carried by winged insects. Typhoid 
fever, malaria and diphtheria are not 
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due to sewer gas, and though the purest 
air is none too good for us, we no longer 
look to foul odors for the source of 
specific disease. If our food, including 
milk, is fresh and clean, we have done 
much to guard against typhoid; but 
typhoid is often a water-borne disease, 
and one of the duties of the summer 
season is to see that the drinking water 
is free from every chance of sewage 
contamination. If one cannot be sure 
of this, the use of boiled water or of 
bottled water affords the only safety. 
While typhoid germs have no wings 
themselves, the house-fly has of late been 
accused of being their carrier. Whether 
or not he is as guilty in this as has been 
reported, it is certainly contrary to the 
canons of good taste that he should be 
permitted, as he comes fresh from vault 
or dung heap, to join us at the table and 
wander over our potato or sip our cream. 
It is only decent that he should be ex- 
eluded as completely as possible from 
our dining room, pantry and kitchen. 


Personal cleanliness 

With the exception of malaria, nearly 
all of the infectious diseases of the 
northern states are transmitted through 
the secretions and excretions of the body. 
If one should watch his fellow-beings on 
the streets, in cars, at restaurants, shops 
or other public places, or even, it is to 
be feared, in intelligent homes, he would 
soon find that the secretions, and even 
the excretions of the body,are constantly 
finding their way to the fingers and 
thence to everything that the fingers 
touch. The fingers constantly go to the 
lips, and often into the mouth, and also 
often into the nose, pencils are mois- 
tened with saliva, and the same fluid is 
used to aid in turning money and the 
leaves of books. The lips are used to 
hold money, pins, pencils and almost 
every conceivable article. The telltale 
colon bacillus, which lives only in the 
intestines, has been found on the hands 
of ten per cent of the Bostonians 
examined for this germ. I remember 
the disgust which overspread the faces 
in a railroad car when a woman was 
seen to give her poodle a drink from the 
public drinking glass. No one else 
touched it during that trip, but it is 
more dangerous, and not less disgusting, 
to drink after human beings than a dog. 
Fortunately most disease germs die 
easily, and it is chiefly by the quite 
direct means of contact just suggested, 
that the contagious diseases pass from 


one to another. If we put nothing into 
the mouth except what belongs there, we 
might ride in a car with a diphtheria 
patient and run no chance of catching 
the disease. Disease germs do not fly 
about, seeking whom they may devour. 
The matter of protection is largely in 
our own hands. By strict personal 
cleanliness one can avoid the secretions 
of his fellow-beings, and hence escape 
most sources of infection. Children 
are the greatest offenders and they are 
oftenest attacked. It is hard to teach 
them strict personal cleanliness, but the 
attempt must be made. Such clean- 
liness is demanded not only by hygiene 
but by esthetics. It is only decent to 
keep one’s secretions to one’s self and 
to avoid those of others. If it is neces- 
sary at home, how much more is it so 
while traveling, when one is likely to 
meet with persons infected with any of 
the contagious diseases. 


Malaria 


One word about malaria. This dis- 
ease is carried from one person to 
another by a certain kind of mosquito 
and is caused in no other way. Any 
place that abounds in these mosquitoes 
and has malarial patients, is dangerous 
for others—is malarious. To avoid ma- 
laria don’t go to such places. Careful 
inquiry of disinterested persons, pref- 
erably health officers, will usvally elicit 
the desired information. 

Among the blessings of an outing are 
usually classed a good appetite and 
plenty of exercise; but it must be 
remembered that there may be too much 
of even a good thing. Excess in eating, 
induced by an unusual appetite. and 
excess in drinking, especially when 
heated and after exercise, are among 
the pitfalls of summer time. Excessive 
exercise for those past middle life, and 
even for young persons who have long 
been deprived of their due share, is 
often harmful. Mountain climbing, 
bicycling, especially uphill work, and 
hard rowing must be taken in modera- 
tion by those not trained to it. Sea 
bathing is an excellent tonic and exer- 
cise, but if one is chilled or exhausted 
after it, the bath has been too long, even 
if only of a few minutes’ duration, 
while a good circulation, vigor and 
eagerness for dinner are good indica- 
tions, even if a boy has been in and out 
of the water most of the forenoon. 

To gain strength and keep health in 
vacation time, seek fresh food, pure 
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water, country air and a simple life. 
Exercise moderation in all things. 
Avoid infection by strict personal clean- 


liness. Use common sense in all these 
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matters, or if you haven’t any, consult 
your doctor. Take reasonable care of 
yourself, and then join a Don’t Worry 
club and enjoy yourself. 


The Vantage Ground of Private Schools 


By Frederick Winsor 


O be called perfect, a school must 

reach perfection in four respects— 

in its location and equipment, in 
its selection of subjects and methods of 
instruction, in the personnel of its staff, 
and finally, in the quality, mental and 
moral, of its pupils. Of these, the last 
two are far and away the most impor- 
tant; for it is plain that a body of 
teachers and pupils of the right quality, 
though housed in inadequate quarters 
and restricted to an antiquated and 
narrow curriculum, would come much 
nearer to being an ideal school than 
would poor teachers and indifferent 
pupils, no matter how well they might be 
housed or how up-to-date might be the 
courses of study and the methods of 
instruction. Therefore the intelligent 
parent, in selecting a school for his child, 
will be influenced by the location and 
equipment of a school and its curriculum 
and methods only so far as they may 
help him to decide between two schools 
otherwise much on a level; the two 
points on which he will insist on being 
thoroughly well informed, are the char- 
acter and ability of the teachers and the 
tone and spirit of the pupils. If he is 
satisfied that a school excels in these two 
points, he may well feel that he has 
found the right one for his child. 

It is comparatively easy for a town 
or city to provide its schools with good 
buildings and equipments. Simple in- 
quiries and competent architects point 
the way, and civic pride justifies the 
expenditure. So, too, it is a simple mat- 
ter for a wise superintendent to dictate 
the courses of study and the selection of 
books and methods which embody the 
latest and best conclusions of the teach- 
ing profession. In these respects the 
private school is not necessarily at a 
disadvantage, but it can certainly claim 
no advaniage. But when we consider 
the personnel of the teaching staff, and 
the quality of the pupils, we come to 
matters where it is practicable for the 


private school to adhere to far higher 


ideals than can be expected in the schools 
of any town or city. 

The reason for the superiority of the 
private school in this respect lies in the 
greater simplicity and directness of its 
management. It is much easier in the 
first place for it to attract good teachers 
to its service because the conditions of 
their work are much more satisfactory, 
on account of their more direct relations 
with the appointing power, the smaller 
numbers in the classes, and, as will be 
pointed out later, the better quality of 
the pupils. And, if a mistake has been 
made in an appointment, the removal of 
the unsatisfactory teacher is as simple 
as A B C: there is no one to be con- 
sulted, no “pull” to be overcome. The 
head says “Go,” and there is no appeal. 
Surely it is practicable for a private 
school to demand the most conscientious, 
self-denying service of all its teachers. 

Similarly, the private school has an 
incalculable advantage in its freedom 
to reject undesirable applicants for 
admission, and to dismiss such pupils 
as may, on closer knowledge, prove in- 
curably lazy, incompetent or weak. 
Many a boy or girl has done untold harm 
to the characters of friends and ac- 
quaintances in a public school whom the 
teachers, though realizing the situation, 
could not dismiss from the school simply 
because no particular breach of rules or 
lapses of conduct could be pointed out 
to justify the dismissal. In a private 
school such a pupil need not remain a 
day after the head realizes that removal 
is desirable. Thus it is practicable for 
a private school to demand of its pupils 
high aims in scholarship and conduct, 
and it ought to insist on having them. 

Finally, it is practicable for the teach- 
ers and pupils of the private school to 
co-operate with each other in a way 
almost impossible in the great majority 
of public schools, and in the relations of 
confidence and helpfulness thus estab- 
lished lies one of the most effective edu- 
cational influences in the world. ? 
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The influence of the kindergarten, as now conducted, upon the home, considered by 
Bishop Doane, President Faunce of Brown University, David Starr Jordan, 
Rev Charles M. Sheldon, G. Stanley Hall, Bishop Fallows and others 


HE discussion aroused by William 

McAndrew’s article on Kindergar- 

ten Nonsense, which appeared in 
our February issue, suggested a more 
thorough canvassing of a subject so im- 
portant to the home as the responsibility 
and influence of these elementary schools 
on the characters and ideals of our chil- 
dren. Close on the heels of this came 
views from clergymen of representative 
denominations, who were interviewed as 
to their convictions concerning the men- 
acing increase of divorce. 

The opinion widely prevails among 
pastors that the low value placed upon 
marital obligations may be traced to 
the flabbiness of the present generation’s 
moral fiber. This is ascribed by some of 
them to the well nigh total lack in our 
present public school system as well as 
in our home life of those elements of 
discipline which make for sturdy wills 
and high ideals. Children and young 
people are taught to move along the lines 
of the least resistance, and this, the 
clergymen feel, is due, at least in part, 
not only to the fact that the children 
are started wrong in the kindergarten, 
but also to the fact that the kindergarten 
principles have unduly invaded the other 
schools. Granting that the kindergarten 
rightly conducted is indispensable, is not 
the effort to weld it upon the schools in 
many instances a failure?, And is not 
the kindergarten itself oftentimes to be 
found in incompetent hands? That the 
elementary schools are the most impor- 
tant of all is a truism. 

Here is a question which touches the 
home and its interests at its most vital 
point. Justice to the kindergarten itself 
demands that it be investigated. Ac- 
cordingly, the views were sought of many 


of the prominent educators and clergy- 
men of the country. One of the first 
replies to be received, from the president 
of a great university, contained these 
words: “A kindergarten, like everything 
else, depends much for its goodness or 
badness upon the persons at the head of 
it and the way in which they manage it. 
I am perfectly free to say in private that 
I believe the good results of the kinder- 
garten to have been overrated and its 
evil results to have been underrated.” 
We spread before our readers the results, 
thus far, of our inquiry: 

Three, university presidents we find 
seriously challenging the kindergarten 
as conducted; two distinguished clergy- 
men take the same attitude. Approval 
almost unqualified comes from a univer- 
sity president, two clergymen and a pro- 
fessor. There is food for thought in the 
remaining communications, which take 
a broad view of the relations of the school 
and the home. : 


Useful among the very poor 


President Mary E. Woolley, Mt Hol- 
yoke college: I believe the kindergarten 
valuable when the idea is rightly carried 
out. It seems to me more useful among 
the children of the very poor than among 
those who have a great deal to interest 
them and to develop the- power of 
observation. 

Spontaneous life 


President David Starr Jordan, Leland 
Stanford Junior university: There are 
all kinds of kindergartens and all kinds 
of primary schools, so this question can- 
not be discussed in any definite manner 
without defining the kind of kindergarten 
or primary school that one has in mind. 
In general, however, one may safely say 
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that the kindergarten principle is one 
of the best contributions to education 
which has been made in the last hundred 
years. Manual training is another such 
contribution. One can easily imagine 
that a child who has become accustomed 
to the spontaneous life of the kinder- 
garten might object to the rigidity of 
the average overcrowded primary school. 
This, however, is more of an argument 
for changing the nature of the primary 
school than for abolishing the kinder- 
garten. 


No easy road to excellence 


Rev P. S. Moxom, D D: I am quite 
ready to say: The kindergarten has 
done and is doing great good. It has 
softened the harshness and broadened the 
scope of education for the child. Too 
much can hardly be said in praise of the 
system which has done so much for the 
children. On the other hand, something 
must be said of the evil that has arisen 
from the exaggeration and abuse of the 
kindergarten principle by incompetent 
or sentimental teachers and also by in- 
competent parents. Too many children 
who have been brought up in the kin- 
dergarten become permanently disposed 
to follow the line of least resistance, 
both intellectually and morally. The 
result of this is a lack of the power of 
rigorous application to work in any voca- 
tion, and, worse still, a deficient sense 
of responsibility in social relations and 
a lack of steady devotion to duty. There 
is no easy road to any excellence. Work 
may be made interesting, but it cannot 
be turned into play without taking the 
tonic discipline out of it. Gentleness is 
not more important, as an element of 
character, than hard grit. Any sort of 
training that induces flabbiness is mis- 
chievous. The advantage of the kinder- 
garten method should not be more than 
counterbalanced by carrying it too far 
in the public school system, nor should 
the method be perverted by incompetent 
and irresponsible teachers to the lasting 
detriment of the child. Parents ought 
to exercise a wise caution in assuring 
themselves, before sending their children 
to a kindergarten, that the particular 
one which they have in mind is con- 
ducted by persons of intelligence and 
judgment and an adequate sense of the 
importance and responsibility of the 
work. This may be said of any school, 
but it is especially pertinent of the school 
which takes the child at the moment of 
its greatest impressibility, morally as 
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well as mentally. Woe unto him who 
aoe one of these little ones to stum- 
e! 


To be commended 


Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago: It 
was my privilege, while state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Wis- 
consin in 1873, to visit the first kinder- 
garten established in the United States, 
by Mrs Horace Mann and Miss Peabody. 
These two noble women were conducting 
the school at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
I became, then, deeply interested in 
kindergarten work and have seen it de- 
veloped amid great opposition through 
subsequent years, until it has become an 
essential factor of our educational sys- 
tem. I see no valid reason to believe 
that it is responsible for a lack of appli- 
eation in studies and in business, or that 
it causes a lack of constancy in social 
and domestic relations. The kindergar- 
ten is, of course, for children. Its in- 
struction may be prolonged beyond due 
time. But I firmly believe, knowing as 
I do the leading kindergarten exponents 
and members of kindergarten faculties, 
that on the whole the present methods 
of kindergartners are to be commended. 


At variance with the school 


Bishop Doane, Albany, New York: 
Few thoughtful students of the kinder- 
garten would hesitate to grant its cardi- 
nal principles, but few could do so and 
find no fault with their present applica- 
tion. Take, for instance, the question 
whether the kindergarten undermines or 
develops a child’s powers of application 
and constancy, two qualities which all 
would agree are essential to character 
and mental achievement. The kinder- 
garten judges that the joy a child takes 
in his work is the test of the fitness of 
the work for him, and he is seldom ealled 
on to do a disagreeable thing, though 
frequently required to finish a job the 
interest in which has partly worn off. 
There is, however, little truth in the com- 
plaint that the work is too easy. It takes, 
while he is working, as concentrated an 
effort as a child of his age can give. So 
that if we mean by application, absorp- 
tion in an interesting thing, I cannot 
conceive of a better way to develop the 
power of losing one’s self in one’s work 
than in thus early arousing creative 
activity by manual training or in the 
play and story telling as the kinder- 
garten aims to do. But I can conceive 
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of a better method of conducting such 
work. 

For example, while “self-activity” 
is the watchword of the kindergarten, 
and it indeed aims at basing everything 
on the child’s initiative, yet the kinder- 
gartner plans her work so minutely 
for a whole year ahead, and accepts 
Froebel’s interpretation and his system- 
atizing of the child’s play so unques- 
tioningly, that she virtually imposes a 
whole system of plays and games upon 
the child, while she thinks she is drawing 
them from him. Anyone who plays with 
children at home will see that their own 
games are marked by greater spontaneity 
and imagination. Then, too, there is 
serious menace to the development of a 
child’s concentration and constancy in 
the fact that the same line of work is not 
given two consecutive days, nor for two 
consecutive half hours of the same day. 
It is claimed that the age of the child 
demands this change, but no one who has 
watched an untrammeled child amuse 
himself an entire morning at one kind of 
play, nay, for many succeeding morn- 
ings, can grant the justice of such claims. 

But there is something to be said for 
the kindergarten, even while admitting 
that it does not prepare for school, and 
that is that the principles of the school 
have not been so intelligently and thor- 
oughly worked out as those of the kinder- 
garten and therefore the two may some- 
times he found at direct variance. The 
kindergarten work is carried out, but as 
a side issue in the school. The interests 
aroused in the kindergarten are not 
deepened later, andthe child becomes 
fickle and superficial and at the same 
time is not prepared for school work. 


Christian education 


President F. W. Gunsaulus, Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago: The 
kindergaften is the most substantial and 
influential instrumentality of thorough 
and Christian education of which I know. 
I say “Christian” because it employs 
Christ’s method and Christ’s ideals. It 
does not say much of “Lord, Lord,” but 
it gets the child into the right relation 
to the universe and its heart. The kin- 
dergarten never will suit people to whom 
education is a process of pouring into 
the child dates, names, places, and smart 
ways of making money, only. If educa- 
tion means to draw out the divine nature 
in a full mastery over human nature, 
then the kindergarten furnishes a method 
and ideal for all schools and institutions 
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of learning. I look for the day when the 
kindergarten method will be employed 
even in the half-paganized Christian 
institutions of learning. 


A great deal of good 


President H. C. King, Oberlin college: 
I believe that the different kindergartens 
of our country present such a variety of 
methods that it is impossible to pass a 
judgment which shall include them all. 
Some teachers have doubtless carried 
the distinctive kindergarten features to 
excess, and yet I am confident that a 
great deal of good is being accomplished 
by many of the kindergartens, just as 
they are at present. 


“All one way” 


Rev Charles M. Sheldon, Topeka, 
Kansas: I am glad to be quoted con- 
cerning the kindergarten idea and 
system, its influence on intellectual de- 
velopment and character. My experience 
has been all one way, so far as I know 
anything about it. I regard the results 
of kindergarten training as very large 
in the way of intellectual discipline and 
especially large in the way of formation 
of character. For twelve years I have 
had a kindergarten in connection with 
a social settlement work among the 
negroes of Topeka. In that time several 
hundred children have graduated from 
the school, and I think it is safe to say 
that the majority of them show marked 
development due to the kindergarten 
training. The influence of these chil- 
dren on their homes and their associates 
is very marked. There are, of course, 
places for improvement in the methods, 
etc; but on the whole, out of my own 
experience, I have nothing but the 
greatest possible faith in the kindergar- 
ten training, and the utmost confidence 
in the results that flow out of it. Where 
the teacher understands the child and its 
needs, I do not see how any other results 
can follow. I should be glad at any time 
to refer anyone who is skeptical or who 
is honestly wishing information, to the 
kindergarten school which is now in 
operation in our settlement, or to the 
people in the families who are sending 
their children to the school. 


“Too long in the kindergarten ” 


President W. H. P. Faunce, Brown 
university: I believe the time has come 
when the development of the kinder- 
garten idea and method in American 
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education needs to be more carefully 
guarded. I believe the kindergarten has 
been of help and great use, especially to 
children, both among the rich and the 
poor, whose home life is deficient in com- 
panionship, sympathy, and watch-care. 
But many American children are now 
suffering from having remained too long 
in the kindergarten, and many American 
schools are suffering from the projection 
of kindergarten methods into primary 
and secondary grades. Just what should 
be done to counteract these evils cannot 
be discussed in a few sentences. The 
first step is clearly to see and acknowl- 
edge that these evils exist and work much 
damage. 


Weakness of the public schools 


Mrs Robert A. Woods, South End 
House, Boston: The age of the kinder- 


garten is scarcely great enough to give 
any very definite data as to its results 
in the education of the mass of children. 
Whatever criticism may justly be made 
of the practical development of kinder- 
garten teaching, its underlying prin- 
ciples must remain illuminating ones, 


especially those in the education of chil- 
dren reared in cities and looking forward 
to industrial life. 

In criticising the results of education 
among such children the whole school 
system should be included in the review. 
It is founded on a scheme of life which 
does not exist for the large majority of 
those it seeks to train. It presupposes 
home surroundings which inoculate cul- 
ture, the habits of observation, concen- 
tration, judgment, obedience, kindness, 
and all the subtle elements of fine char- 
acter. Its standard is that of a period 
in our civilization which has passed; for 
while we should still, in a measure, 
reverence the ideals of academic learn- 
ing, we may not justly, in the new order 
of city life, give them their old emphasis. 
To the possibilities of the many they are 
unsuited; to others they give dispropor- 
tioned view of what the ultimate attain- 
ment of the educated individual should 
be, leaving a comparatively small num- 
ber for whom the scholarly training 
really achieves a desirable culture. 

Whatever, therefore, brings to educa- 
tion a clearer conception of the school 
in its relation to the child of the 
crowded city, and whatever seeks to 
relate learning to the practical concerns 
of daily living, is a gain. Wherever the 
kindergarten does not make this con- 
tribution, it certainly fails, but, intelli- 
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gently taught, it probably does much in 
co-ordinating the early days of public 
school children. 

Many teachers undoubtedly err on the 
side of sentimentalism. We have gone 
to extremes in order that children should 
have a “good time,” and this tendency 
has gotten into the curriculum of some 
schools at the expense of more prosaic 
and stern methods. In her desire to 
keep the children happy the kindergart- 
ner provides too many diversions and 
overexcites the more sensitive child. 
She may fail, too, to recognize clearly 
enough the special discipline each child 
needs. Those of us who were brought 
up to mind and to go through with some 
tasks which seemed unpleasant must be 
so devoutly thankful that certain forms 
of discipline were gotten over early. My 
mother used to say to me, “It is a great 
thing to learn to be able to say ‘No.’ ” 
It is at this point of training the will 
that modern teaching is most apt to fail. 

What are the lessons needed for a 
wholesome city life? To learn devotion 
to home, a keen sense of neighborliness, 
democratic consideration, concentration, 
accuracy, persistence, and tastes for 
wholesome pleasures. These are all of 
them characteristics developed or di- 
rected by a sturdy exercise of the will, 
in the training of which lies the most 
important field of eductation. 

Not that we should return to the old 
inconsiderate enforcement of another’s 
will in dull efforts to master distasteful 
lessons. Give the child something to do 
which will represent to him a distinct 
achievement requiring time and effort to 
accomplish, and concentration of hand 
and brain, and then hold him to his 
work. The loss in character from the 
lack of such determination is too often 
seen in the boys and girls who go early 
to work for the sake of being financially 
independent and free from restraints. 

In the field of social settlement life, 
the kindergarten is an important ele- 
ment. It brings children of a neighbor- 
hood early under a simple and uniform 
code of good behavior. It supplies a 
strong bond with the family through the 
mothers, who meet the teacher regularly 
and whose active interest in the simpler 
forms of education is thus constantly 
invited. The mental activities of chil- 
dren, which would otherwise run riot and 
become exhausted before their time of 
full development, are given direction and 
definite purpose. 

The kindergarten here is the first step 
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in the series of classes in industrial 
training which lead eventually for most 
into various fields of labor where the eye 
and the hand acting in harmony make 
skillful work. As part of such a system 
it serves the double purpose of providing 
brightness and pleasant occupation where 
such would otherwise very likely be 
lacking, and of checking that waste of 
ability which is all too common. 


It depends 


President L. Clark Seelye, Smith 
college: The benefit of the kindergarten 
depends very much upon the way in 
which it is taught. With good teachers, 
I consider it beneficial for young chil- 
dren, if it is not carried too far. 


Sometimes carried too far 


President W. E. Huntington, Boston 
university: I am a friend to the kin- 
dergarten method of instruction for 
young children. My only criticism of 
the practical working of this form of 
instruction would be that it is sometimes 
carried too far. There is only a limited 
portion of the child’s development which 
I think should be submitted to the 
strictly kindergarten method, and after 
this period is passed the child should 
enter a kind of discipline which will 
rouse both the moral and intellectual 
powers more distinctly. A child should 
not form a habit of thinking that he 
must be continually entertained during 
school hours. The young child should 
begin very soon after infancy to do some 
things which are not exactly agreeable, 
but which are duties and should be done 
promptly and obediently. The difficult 
element in determining how much kin- 
dergarten instruction should be given 
to any particular child, or to any class 
of children, would be to fix upon the 
stage in childhood development when 
the more strenuous type of instruction 
should replace the pictorial and amusing. 
Probably this line of separation between 
the two periods of the child’s develop- 
ment would not be exactly the same for 
any two children. In the hands of a 
skillful teacher I have no doubt that the 
kindergarten method is exceedingly val- 
uable, much depending, however, upon 
the personal power of the teacher. 


The kindergarten perverted 


President G. Stanley Hall, Clark 
university: I believe heart and soul in 
the kindergarten idea as it lay in Froe- 
bel’s mind, but in America, where the 
kindergarten has had a development far 
beyond that in the land of its origin, it 
has been perverted so that I am often 
in doubt whether, in its present form 
here, it has, on the whole, a good or bad 
influence. It has become excessively 
metaphysical and symbolic and corre- 
spondingly negligent of hygiene. Its 
leaders are ultra-idealists and abhor 
physiclogy and everything evolutionary. 
Along with this has grown an intolerant 
orthodoxy that seeks to ostracize new 
departures and to attain a dead uniform- 
ity. Piety to the letter of Froebel has 
taken the place of fidelity to his spirit. 
Many of the best kindergartners would 
heartily agree with all I have said, but 
there is not one in the country, so far 
as I have ever hee+d, that has yet dared 
to say so openly, such is the terrorism 
which is making the kindergarten a 
little sect by itself and isolating it more 
and more from our education system. 


A believer 


President Edmund J. James, North- 
western university: I cannot speak of 
kindergartens in general or kindergarten 
training in general, but I may say a 
word about both in particular. I took 
great pains to have my own children, two 
boys and a girl, attend the kindergarten 
from the earliest age at which they would 
be accepted until they were ready to go 
to school, which, in their case, was some- 
what later than in the case of most chil- 
dren. I have never found reason to 
regret their attendance at the kinder- 
garten. On the con:rary, I am convinced 
that the rapid progress in school work 
subsequently, and in general, their quick- 
ness to see certain kinds of things, are 
owing in no small part to this valuable 
training which they received at the be- 
ginning of their communal life. They 
are all in advance of the average child of 
the same age in school, and do their 
work with great ease, and I am inclined 
to attribute both facts to a consider- 
able extent to their life in the kinder- 
garten. 
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Tidings frora Members of Our Good House- 
keeping Family 


World 


The Boss in the Servant Problem 


By Frances A. Kellor 


HERE are four conditions of house- 
hold labor, which employers, cer- 
tainly in cities, agree, are not theo- 

ries but facts: First, that the wages paid 
are in many instances out of proportion 
to the quality and quantity of service; 
second, that the supply of household 
workers is in no sense equal to the de- 
mand; third, that many employees are 
without skill or training ;and fourth, that 
employees are frequently dishonest, de- 
ceitful, impertinent, and are in the main 
a restless and changeable class, unstable 
in positions and faithless to employers. 
If these are facts, are they susceptible 
to explanation? We can contribute to 
this explanation only from one point of 
view, namely, that of the intelligence 
office, which, in cities, is the medium 
through which fully two-thirds of the 
servants are supplied. The intelligence 
office is only one source to which we can 
look for an explanation, but it is an 
important one, hitherto ignored. We 
base our statements upon our visits to 
more than seven hundred intelligence 
offices, in various cities, in the guise of 
employees and employers; upon the many 
chats and interviews with waiting em- 
ployees, while we were waiting for posi- 
tions; and upon our experiences when 
accepting places through these offices. 
To a marked degree, wages are deter- 
mined by the limited supply, and rather 
than grant privileges, social opportuni- 
ties and more free time, things which 
the employee really prefers—the em- 
ployer offers larger wages. But many 
intelligence offices act as wage brokers. 
The custom in most offices is that an 
employer must state the wages she will 
pay before an employee is sent in to her 
for an interview. Thus, the office is in 
a position to withhold girls until the 


wages are raised, and on the other hand, 
it assures girls that it can always secure 
them places and advises them to charge 
more. We have been in offices where 
waiting girls have advised us, “Don’t set 
your wages; let the office get you what 
it can—you’ll come out better.’ When 
we began our investigation we were 
ignorant of the amount of wages we 
ought to charge, and have been told by 
offices, “Well, we won’t get you a place 
for that money, you ask $—,” naming 
what they thought we were worth. It 
is the custom in some offices always to 
ask just fifty cents or one dollar more 
than the employer insists that she can 
afford, and in despair she reasons that it 
is a small amount and she must have a 
maid! The methods of doing business 
in some offices raise the rate. When an 
order comes in for a twenty-five-dollar 
cook, the clerk goes into a room crowded 
with waiting employees and says, “I 
want a twenty-five-dollar ecook—who here 
is one?” Of course everyone who has 
ever worked for less thinks this a golden 
opportunity and many appear. In rais- 
ing wages, the office often appears as the 
champion of the “poor servant girl.” 
As a matter of fact, many offices have 
a financial interest in the wage rate. 
Every office which charges a percentage 
fee of the first month’s wages has an 
interest in securing as. much as possible 
for the girl. This influence of the of- 
fice is more general than is realized, for 
it is not confined to its own patrons, but 
every girl has acquaintances to whom 
she confides something of what she has 
learned. 

We must guard against the tendency 
to exaggerate the statement that the 
supply is unequal to the demand. In 
every office we found many employers, 
but we also found many employees. 
There are undesirable employers who can 
never keep employees, and from these 
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too frequently comes the cry of lack of 
help. There are conditions in employers’ 
houses, and there are maladjustments of 
employers and employees, which lead to 
constant changes, but which should not 
be misconstrued into affecting the vol- 
ume of supply. The competition in 
other trades—stores, offices and factories, 
does lessen the supply for homes, and 
certainly the change in the character of 
immigration must be reckoned with. At 
the port of New York last ‘year, the 
decrease in German, Swedish and Irish 
immigrants was marked, while that for 
the Russian, Hungarian, Slavish, ete, 
was three times as great. Back of this, 
however, are the better economic (except 
in ease of wages) and social conditions 
which render other trades more attract- 
ive, and with which conditions the homes 
have made small attempts to compete. 

But granting all of these factors, 
which are more or less known, we believe 
the intelligence office controls the supply, 
at least its direction, if not its volume. 
Oftices will supply questionable houses 
and places of amusement with servants 
in preference to private families, because 
these places never object to large fees. 
We have many proofs that some offices 
induce girls to enter such places as 
inmates, thus markedly depleting the 
supply of honest workers. Offices are 
directly interested in crowding out the 
“weneral houseworker,” first, because they 
prefer to handle the “specialist,” who 
brings higher fees, and second, it in- 
creases the demand of employers, and 
consequently brings more fees. Refusal 
of a general housework girl means that 
the employer must have an extra ser- 
vant or “help out.” When we asked for 
positions as general houseworkers, we 
received replies like this, “That’s too 
hard work, say you want a place as wait- 
ress.” When we replied we were not 
experienced, they laughed and _ said, 
“You'll soon learn—we’ll recommend 
you.” And another: “General house- 
work! I guess not—you ask for a wait- 
ress or maid—we want to run out this 
general housework business where one 
woman does all the work.” Many of- 
fices prefer orders from boarding houses 
and hotels because the orders for help 
are larger. Where this is true, many 
employees are spoiled for private homes 
—and are forced into public houses 
because the office will offer them nothing 
better, even when it has it. 

On the question of competency, the 
employer will say, “Here, surely, the 
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office is not responsible.” And it is not 
for incompetency per se, but it surely is 
for the fact that such employees reach 
employers. Of much importance is the 
reference system. Where the office 
simply shows the employer the written 
reference a girl carries, or leaves it to 
the employer and employee to arrange, 
it is not responsible. But what are the 
facts? Some offices, which advertise that 
they investigate references, never do so; 
others guarantee help about whom they 
know nothing. We have been highly 
praised as “old patrons,” as “highly 
satisfactory,” and as “competent,” when 
the office had never seen us before. 
Others buy, beg or steal references from 
girls who are going to good places and 
furnish them to others who have none. 
When we had bad references, they were 
altered for us. In this way, they deliber- 
ately place in homes servants about 
whom they know nothing. When they 
receive complaints about girls, they 
ignore them and place the girls else- 
where. Other offices tolerate the intem- 
perate and rounders, as “stool pigeons.” 
When they wish to retain a fee and have 
no help they send out the incompetents 
one after another, knowing the employer 
cannot keep them, but giving the impres- 
sion that they are trying to fulfill their 
obligation. Of course employers are 
sometimes at fault. They take anyone 
the office sends, without question, and 
do not insist upon a_ standard office. 
Employers accept servants from intel- 
ligence offices, the conditions of which 
would repel them were they in search of 
any other than a servant. Competency is 
a matter for which an office cannot be 
held responsible, but their dishonest 
practices certainly place in homes, to 
which they could not otherwise gain 
access, not only incompetents, but intem- 
perate, immoral and dishonest women. 

To what extent the alleged dishonesty, 
deceit, impertinence and fickleness is 
due to inherent traits and training of the 
employees it is impossible to estimate. 
From some three hundred and fifty re- 
plies of employers to some questions 
asked them, we were more than gratified 
at the number who replied that they had 
no trouble with servants, and did not 
find it necessary to use offices. But 
accepting the allegation, we must admit 
that the treatment and training of many 
offices is such as to induce these very 
things. 

The office instructs employees to say 
they are not over a certain age, that they 
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have had experience and training, gives 
them false references, and so starts them 
on a course of deception. Indeed, there 
are some offices which harbor petty 
thieves, who are sent out as servants, 
while the office acts as a “fence” for 
the stolen linen and silver, and then 
protects the girl. Employees frequently 
wait in idleness from morning until 
night, many days at a time, in dark, dis- 
orderly, badly ventilated rooms, and 
where the office regulation is such that 
the old and young, drunk and sober, 
clean and dirty, good and bad are indis- 
criminately thrown together. We have 
learned more “tricks of the trade” in our 
. waiting hours in offices than we could 
possibly learn in homes in many years. 
Waiting under such conditions is cer- 
tainly conductive to idleness. One 
woman who had waited four weeks from 
9 until 4 o’clock, said, “I don’t eare 
now whether I get a place or not, it’s 
comfortable here and I gets to talk to 
my friends.” Furthermore, the treat- 
ment in such offices is very different for 
employers and employees. The treat- 
ment of the latter is little short of 
brutal. They are ordered about like 
cattle; coarse jests and remarks are made 
to them; they are sworn at by irate 
clerks; cajoled or bullied into taking 
places, and actually pushed about in 
crowded rooms. Their only protection 
lies in impertinent replies, and after 
spending a few days in such a place girls 
are forced to resort to it, or be imposed 
upon and called “soft,” and “back num- 
bers,” by their pals. 

Perhaps no one changes places so fre- 
quently as the household worker. In the 
first place it is the only work where a 
contract is so lightly regarded by both 
employers and employees, a fact which, 
in itself, leads to frequent changes; 
secondly, it is the only work which 
changes localities. The store, the fac- 
tory, the office change localities but little, 
but the servant may be in the city in 
winter and the country in summer, and 
the very spirit of restlessness often 
emanates from the employer. It is the 
only occupation where the relation is so 
personal and where summary leaving 
and discharging is the rule. It, in truth, 
works as the Irish cook said when her 
mistress asked her to give her a week’s 
notice before leaving, “Shure, I’ll give 
ye a week’s notice and lave five minutes 

afterwards.” 
But the office plays a part here also. 
We unearthed a regular system, whereby 
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offices place girls with the understanding 
that they will stay only long enough to 
entitle the office to the fee. As employ- 
ers we have asked for help and waited 
while they telephoned or sent out 
“runners” to bring in girls from other 
employers’ houses. One girl said she 
lad been placed ten times in one year, 
on this plan. They get the employee to 
leave on the promise of higher wages, or 
by expressing friendship and asking the 
girl to help them for what they have 
done for her. Another girl told us it 
was her business to go into housenolds 
where there were numbers of servants, 
get them dissatisfied and then recom- 
mend the office. This is so serious a 
problem that the laws of two states 
specifically prohibit it. 

The value of this partial revelation of 
the influence of the office, which has 
hitherto been unknown, is that it shows 
how involved the whole problem is and 
that we must study all of the conditions 
which surround the household employee 
before we can hope to solve the problem 
of domestic service. 


Three Kinds of Farming 
By Kate Sanborn 


EING at Asheville, I have twice vis- 
ited the famous farm at Biltmore 
established by the wealth of Mr 

George Vanderbilt, a farm of one hun- 
dred thousand acres and everything the 
best that money can procure. It is a 
privilege to be introduced to those beau- 
tiful Jerseys; one cow cost two thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
ordinary prices ranging from three hun- 
dred and fifty up to a thousand dollars. 
Such fawnlike calves, one hundred dol- 
lars each when a few weeks old; such 
superb bulls, noble sires of a noble herd, 
looking well bred but dangerous; hogs 
of the mammoth Berkshire family; 
chickens by the hundreds, pecking, peep- 
ing, struggling from the shell, in incuba- 
tors; collies of the purest Scotch strains. 

A model farm, which nearly clears 
expenses this year. In one sense, Mr 
Vanderbilt is a philanthropist (uninten- 
tionally), providing many invalids who 
seek this fine region with purest milk 
and cream; it is bought by all the hotels 
for the fastidious tourists, and is sent 
far south in a modified, certified and 
sterilized form. Delicious fruits and 
vegetables are sent out near and far. 
This is one kind of farming, the hobby 
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of a multi-millionaire, whose common 
sense and culture equal his money. He 
furnishes steady employment to half a 
regiment of well-paid workmen. 

But the owner of all this does not live 
on the estate; is never here for more than 
a month or two in the spring, so the 
business is done by his deputies. On the 
other hand this farm is looked upon by 
many as a one-man trust, making it 
impossible for farmers to do business on 
a small scale or earn a living save under 
his dictation. Such gold enriched es- 
tates crush out individual ambitions and 
are hated by many. 

At the other extreme is my next 
neighbor, a faithful, experienced, sen- 
sible man, whose father was almost a 
pauper compared with the plutocrat. He 
inherited a mortgage with one hundred 
and fifty acres, much of it wooded land 
or pasture, and his working hours, as a 
milk route is his only hope, are from 
half-past 4 a m until 1 o’clock the next 
morning. His grain bill about balances 
with his receipts from milk; he cannot 
afford to buy strong and high priced 
draft horses for his work, so one dies 
nearly every year from overwork. I lent 


him agricultural papers and popular 
magazines, until he said he had not time 
to read; was so fagged out after his long 
night drive that often he fell asleep in 
the barn after caring for the cattle. 
His wife works nearly as hard and 
seldom has a new dress or any change of 


scene. Unable to pay sufficient wages, 
he cannot, of course, get the best help. 
He recently wrote me: “I am in very 
bad circumstances. Mr So and So has 
died and he held my note for one hun- 
dred dollars and I have got to pay it right 
away in order to let them settle his 
estate. If I don’t pay it they will sell 
my horses. If you would let me have the 
money I will give it back to you this 
summer. My horses are looking well and 
I don’t want to lose them.” 

Not a cheering picture of the real 
“horny handed son of toil” who does his 
best to earn a living without any income 
to fall back upon. Dig in the ground 
till death obliges a narrow resting place 
to be dug for him. That class are as 
much enslaved as ever was the negro, 
only they are not owned by a master 
who can buy and sell them. But the 
middleman pretty nearly fills the place of 
the tyrannical overseer. Rich milk that 
he pays three cents a quart for at the 
home retails at eight cents per quart 
two hours later in the city. All now 
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agree that cows do not pay much to-day 
except on’ the fancy and gilt-edged farms 
where some rich man pays great prices 
for them and provides rich food in 
plenty. Western competition reduces, if 
it does not wipe out, all profit on poultry 
and meats. 

This is the dark and seamy side of 
farming as it often exists. 

A new book, detailing with exact 
figures a gloriously and continuously 
successful experiment in farming, is 
ealled The Fat of the Land and is writ- 
ten by a surgeon and physician of high 
professional distinction, Dr John Wil- 
liam Streeter of Chicago. The review- 
ers all regard it as absolutely his own 
experience, with the unique distinction 
that it is the only report from a farmer 
of the actual cost of four years and the 
actual returns. Such monotonous good 
luck, such tremendous outlays, puzzled 
a pessimistic agrarian like myself, and 
I wrote directly to Dr Streeter to know 
how much to believe of his delightful 
tale. I had heard that through a sad 
accident and consequent blood poisoning, 
he had been an invalid for several years, 
that he spent most of the year in his own 
hospital in Chicago; that he was wheeled 
about his farm (a much smaller place 
than the one he describes) and that the 
book was an enlarged copy of the actual. 
This roused my sympathy and increased 
my curiosity to hear from the author. 

He tells me: “The book was written 
to shorten sixty days of bedridden dis- 
comfort, and it served its purpose. There 
was, at the time, no thought that it 
would be read save by members of my 
own family, and by the friendly visitors 
at Upper Cross farm. It was not until I 
had spent another two months in bed 
and had written another cook that I 
asked the Macmillan company to read 
the manuscript of The Fat of the Land. 
As a farmer’s poy for nineteen years, a 
soldier for four, and a doctor for thirty- 
five, there was scant time for acquiring 
the art of book making, and I feel that it 
is sheer good nature on the part of the 
reviewers which induces them to with- 
hold the knife. 

“As to fact, I must admit some ampli- 
fication and some idealization in my pic- 
ture of Four Oaks, but no more, I faney, 
than is admissible. We have the high- 
est precedent for adding parable to nar- 
rative, if by so doing we can make a 
truth clearer or more acceptable. The 
principles of factory farming are correct 
and basic and the incidents are mine, 
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or would be mine, if I could be as con- 
sistent on land as on paper.” 

That frank explanation disarms the 
doubter and the critic. Even I can make 
a farm profitable on paper, and now that 
we know the circumstances we change 
the book from the shelf given to farming 
and place it with the best novels of the 
year, which have all a large percentage 
of facts for a foundation. And you will 
be glad to know that the brave sufferer, 
who wears a Loyal Legion button and 
is a remarkable fine looking man, has 
two new books on the way to the public. 
Maemillan; $1.50, 


The Secret of a Successful Drama 


By Helen Bartlett Bridgman 


URING a long disastrous theatrical 
season, one little play held its own 
in New York without let or hin- 

drance, in an auditorium small, ill-ven- 
tilated, uncomfortable and without the 
slightest attraction in the way of 
mechanical effects. This play was a 
comparatively unknown domestic drama, 
Candida. Previous to the fall of 1903 
a few cultivated people in this country 
had read the play, possibly a few others 
had seen it on the stage in England, 
but by the great American public both 
Bernard Shaw and his literary offspring 
had never been heard of. 

Candida is a boldly simple play, pre- 
serving the Greek unities of time and 
place, and rich only in wit, philosophy 
and human nature. The persons of the 
drama are six in number and of these but 
half are vital to the story, though the 
others are entirely relevant and capitally 
drawn as well as admirably acted. There 
are three acts, representing the morning, 
afternoon and evening of a critical day 
in a London middle class household; 
there is no change of scene or costume 
from the opening to the close; it is all 
as quiet and unforced in outward form as 
any ordinary day in any ordinary home. 
Underneath this unobtrusive exterior 
there exists a strenuous issue, the subtle 
enactment of which, by a company of 
extraordinarily capable players, consti- 
tutes a great matrimonial lesson. That 
is why the theater, day after day and 
night after night, was filled to the doors. 
Candida has appealed with tremendous 
force to the American woman. 

In this play the curtain rises on the 
Reverend James Morell, hard at work in 
northeast London on his endless lectures 


and sermons, as much absorbed in this 
occupation as any American business 
man in the pursuit of the elusive dollar; 
whose double, indeed, he might be, except 
for that slight pomposity of expression 
which goes with the cloth, even though 
the incumbent be a man of socialistic 
tendencies, working among the so-called 
plain people. Candida, whose advent we 
look forward to with keen anticipation, 
caught as she is in the whirl of generai 
masculine approval, is momentarily ex- 
pected from the country, to the delight 
of her husband, who is extremely fond 
and proud of her, though accepting her 
devotion as a matter of course. There 
are two other important inmates of the 
household: Proserpine, the stenographer, 
a keen, snappy maiden lady, secretly 
adoring her master and jealous of his 
wife; and a young poet, Eugene March- 
banks, estranged from his parents and 
discovered one night by Morell sleeping 
upon the embankment, not knowing 
enough of the practicalities to keep him- 
self alive. 

This boy, only eighteen, has grown to 
love Candida, whose kindly, sympathetic 
and noticeably maternal heart goes out 
to him as to a friendless child, with pos- 
sibly a hint of something more. March- 
banks is shy, sensitive, awkward, but he 
does love truth, and so he boldly tells the 
unsuspecting clergyman of the situation 
—that he loves his wife. In the moment, 
first of incredulity, then of rage, brutish- 
ness gets ahead of convention, and Can- 
dida’s husband attempts to strangle 
Candida’s lover. The entrance of Can- 
dida herself interrupts a nasty scene. 
Apparently oblivious of the state of 
things, the woman quietly adjusts the 
necktie which she perceives is awry and 
smooths the rumpled hair, causing the 
grateful boy to kiss her hand and ex- 
claim, “I am the happiest of men.” 

The great scene in the second act, 
which has been discussed till the sky- 
serapers have rung with the echoes, is 
that in which Candida, kneeling affec- 
tionately by her husband before the fire, 
rallies him, first on the fact that his 
success in the pulpit is not on account of 
his eloquence and ideas, but because of 
the adoration of the women in the con- 
gregation, and then proceeds to tell him 
that she knows Eugene to be in love with 
herself, though she believes him quite 
unconscious of the fact. Finally, in 
speaking of the boy’s heart-hunger, how 
he has never been loved by anybody, 
either father, mother, brothers or sisters, 
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while her own husband has been spoi'el 
with love; how it distresses her to think 
he may sometime be taught love by a 
bad woman and then will never forgive 
her for not letting him learn it from one 
who was good; she winds up with these 
words: “Ah, James, how little you 
understand me, to talk of your confidence 
in my goodness and purity! I would 
give them both to poor Eugene as will- 
ingly as I would give my shawl to a 
beggar dying of cold, if there were noth- 
ing else to restrain me. Put your trust 
in my love for you, James, for if that 
went I should care very little for your 


sermons—mere phrases that you cheat - 


yourself and others with every day.” 

The shock that went through the audi- 
ence, as well as the Reverend James 
Mavor Morell, when that phrase about 
the shawl and the beggar was uttered, 
is only to be compared to the general 
inability to perceive their meaning. 

In the concluding scene of the drama, 
after permitting things to drift, Candida 
assumes an attitude of just indignation. 
Because Marchbanks and Morell agree 
that she shall choose between them, she 
considers herself put up at auction, and 
with cutting irony asks each what he will 
bid. In the meantime, she sums up her 
own excellent qualities and achievements 
as the mistress of Morell’s home: how 
she has kept his house attractive with 
but one servant; stood between him and 
importunate tradesmen; looked carefully 
after the children; been as nearest of 
kin not less than bond wife to him; and 
generally built “a castle of comfort and 
indulgence and love for him”—while his 
only anxiety in case she should leave him 
is, what will become of her? 

Candida decides to stay by her hus- 
band, saying that she gives herself “to 
the weaker of the two.” The story is told 
in a new, piquant, twentieth century 
way, with high technical skill and in- 
finite humor, and the modern woman 
rises to it as a trout to the fly. It is the 
old story of the overworked husband; the 
wife who misses her romance, and the 
friend who understands. 

8*T)oes not the lesson lie deeper? Is 
not Mr Shaw trying to bring out the 
transcendent power of the passion of 
motherly pity in a lofty type of woman? 
May this not be a plea for good women 
to be allowed to exercise their influence 
upon men, to teach them by contrast the 
difference between a good woman and an 
inferior one who will drag them down? 
[ Editor. 
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A Housekeeper in Europe 
By Linda Hull Larned 


TRIP down the streets of Paris is 

a liberal education, for the French 

-combine the beautiful with the 
useful almost as much as did the 
Romans. Everyone knows of those won- 
derfully artistic cooking and other house- 
hold utensils which were found in Pom- 
peii. I remember one kitchen stove with 
legs and handles of the finest workman- 
ship. 

But the French excel particularly in 
making the dainty accessories for my 
lady’s boudoir. We saw in one of the 
shops, a pretty little upright case for 
the belongings of a woman, which could 
be carried anywhere, even in a trunk 
if necessary. This was about three 
feet high, fourteen inches wide and 
one foot deep, made of thin strips of 
wood painted white. It was separated 
into compartments by cleats instead 
of shelves, so the whole thing was ex- 
tremely light. Between these cleats were 
light-weight, cretonne-covered pasteboard 
boxes with tiny brass handles in front 
and the name of the particular con- 
tents of the box, in painted or em- 
broidered letters, directly above these 
handles. The cover of each box was 
fastened at the back by the cretonne 
covering and was easily lifted by a 
ribbon loop on front edge. The one 
between the top cleats was marked 
“Mouchoirs,” then there were others for 
collars, gloves, veils, stockings. It was 
as useful as beautiful and its facsimile 
could be made in any American home. 
It would be particularly useful to stand 
at the side of one’s cheval glass when 
one is dressing to go out. In this ease, 
handkerchiefs could be put in the bot- 
tom, while the upper one could be filled 
with hairpins, hatpins and the powder 
box, if one is used. 

Another pretty addition to one’s dress- 
ing conveniences was a pin tray. The 
bottom of this tray, which was long 
enough for hatpins, was a charming 
water color print after Watteau. This 
was protected by a plain piece of glass, 
and was surrounded by a rim about a 
half inch high made of pasteboard and 
covered with old-fashioned brocade. The 
bottom was also covered with the brocade. 
There were jewel boxes to match, with 
glass covers. These were especially at- 
tractive because they were unique and 
wou!d therefore lend an air of distine- 
tion to anyone’s belongings. 
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There were also to be seen things more 
useful than beautiful. For instance, a 
portable, stationary washstand, for there 
was no jug to be filled and the bowl 
emptied itself simply by the plug process. 
This bowl, as well as the dishes for soap, 
toothbrushes and sponge, were sunk in 
holes in the top, and an upright tank at 
the back furnished the water through a 
faucet. A large slop jar on a shelf 
below received the water from the bowl 
when the plug was withdrawn. Of course 
the tank must be filled every day and the 
jar emptied quite as often, but they were 
both large enough to do a day’s service, 
while the stand was small enough to be 
carried by one person wherever it was 
needed, to a temporary bedroom, for 
instance. Often a sitting room or one’s 
boudoir is turned into a bedroom at a 
moment’s notice by just such contriv- 
ances. For French rooms, salons, as 


well as bedrooms, are plentifully sup- 
plied with mirrors, small tables and 
divan beds, so it is a simple matter to 
make room for a guest whenever hos- 
pitality is accepted. 

There were some pretty little silver 
knickknacks, useful as well as orna- 


mental. There were tiny ice picks for 
individual use. Ice, in Europe, is get- 
ting to be a fashionable table accessory, 
although still an expensive luxury, and 
these picks enable one to break off tiny 
bits from the larger piece in the bowl. 
These picks are about six inches long, 
with a small hammer pick at one end 
and tongs at the other. There were also 
individual sardine servers and asparagus 
servers in silver. These were like sugar 
tongs, only much smaller, those for 
asparagus having little strips of silver 
across the ends, about two inches long 
and perhaps half an inch wide, and 
those for sardines having small fish at 
the ends. 

One of our friends, who was a bit of 
an epicure, told us of a great dish to be 
had at a famous restaurant. It was 
canelon ala presse. A young and tender 
duck is carefully roasted—not baked, 
and the French know the difference. It 
is then carved most carefully and with 
skill, the bones are crushed and pressed, 
and the juice thus extracted is used to 
make the sauce. The duck is then laid 
together in as good shape as _ possible, 
minus his bones, and this gravy poured 
over him. They have a machine for the 
pressing business. A green salad was 
served with this. It is considered almost 
immodest, over here, to serve a fowl or 
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a game bird without the salad accom: 
paniment. 

In speaking about the restaurants of 
Paris, perhaps a few words of wisdom 
gleaned while passing may help to guide 
other women who go there for the first 
time. Of course Paris is full of restau- 
rants, but any woman unaccompanied 
by her husband or other male escort 
should not attempt te visit any one of 
them until she has asked for guidance 
from the manager of her hotel or pen- 
sion. Until she secures this informa- 
tion, however, she is perfectly safe in 
trying the cake shops, the hotels and 
those restaurants bearing the name 
“Bouillon Duval.” These are like cer- 
tain cheap eating houses in New York, 
perfectly respectable and quiet, though 
the food may not be always first-class. 

One of the amusing things in Paris is 
to see men and women run out to the 
streets from their hotels or pensions to 
buy milk from the goatherd. Goat’s 
milk is supposed to be a cure for various 
diseases, among them, tuberculosis, and 
there is no conventionality observed in 
securing it, the theory being that it must 
be drunk while warm and fresh. The 
goatherd plays upon a peculiar sounding 
flute—there is nothing like it in all the 
world—and his flock sometimes only con- 
sists-of two goats, though occasionally 
of four or five. When a customer ap- 
pears with his glass or cup no time is 
wasted in either the milking or the 
drinking. Bareheaded, faultlessly dressed 
men and women are seen chasing the 
goatherd, and one then realizes how 
eagerly people seek for health. 

We cannot leave France until we have 
told of the painstaking care of the vine- 
yards, and how they protect the grapes 
from the ravages of dust and dirt, birds 
and beasts. The bunches are enclosed in 
yellow gauze bags, while the vines are 
propped up so as to give every bunch a 
chance at the sun. This is done by the 
French women, who take such pains in 
the work as is marvelous to an American, 
who comes from a country where every- 
body rushes to get through and but 
little thought is given to a thing being 
particularly well done. We learned in 
the grape country that there is much 
aleohol in Sauterne, which is made 
from the grapes which are allowed to 
hang until overripe. This, together 
with the fact that drunkenness is now 
such a scourge in France, confirms our 
opinion that much drinking of white and 
red unfermented wines is not as innocent 
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a pastime as many believe it to be. We 
noticed, while at the custom house in 
Paris, immense printed placards calling 
the attention of the workmen to the fact 
that drunkenness would depopulate and 
ruin their beloved country, unless they 
took immediate measures to prevent it. 
They were warned against the evils of 
drinking even the light wines of their 
own vineyards. These notices were, 
moreover, the work of the government, 
and not the propaganda of an association 
of enthusiasts or fanatics. 


“Send Up Some Liquid Air” 


By Louise E. Dew 


KEPTICAL housewives may smile 

when told that liquid air and its 

products, oxygen and nitrogen, will 
ever be of economic value to them in 
cooling the house. There is every indi- 
cation, however, that within the next 
decade these commodities will be de- 
livered at the door for cooling purposes, 
just as milk and groceries are delivered 
to-day, and at a minimum price. When 
this time arrives architects will plan for 
cooling pipes just as they do now for the 
Leating apparatus. 

Ever since the advent of liquid air, 
it has been recognized by scientists as a 
cooling factor, but the difficulty up to 
the present time is that the liquefaction 
of air has been too expensive to permit 
of its general use for refrigeration or 
cooling. It is true that some large 
buildings, like the New York stock 
exchange, have been equipped with cool- 
ing devices, and through these a desir- 
able temperature is maintained even on 
the hottest of summer days, but so far 
the cost of equipment has been such that 
only wealthy institutions or multi-mil- 
lionaires could indulge. 

Those familiar with steam heat under- 
stand that in passing the heated steam 
through radiators, the surrounding air 
is heated and the warm air ascends. The 
opposite is, of course, true when cold air 
is passed through radiating pipes. It 
can be easily seen, however, that it will 
not do to use the steam radiators for 
eooling houses in the summer time, for 
the cold air, being heavier, descends. In 
the stock exchange and other buildings 
where the cooling experiment is being 
demonstrated by the ammonia process, 
the present method of heating is simply 
reversed for cooling. Coils of pipe are 
placed in such a way that the cold air 
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comes in from the top of the room, 
through the ceiling. This, of course, 
involves expensive apparatus, and repre- 
sents a tremendous expenditure of time 
and money which is absolutely beyond 
the reach of the average concern. 

Inventors have now perfected their 
systems, however, to the extent that they 
are building a plant which will man- 
ufacture every twenty-four hours liquid 
air which in cooling effect will be 
equivalent to two hundred tons of ice. 
At first they propose to interest large 
establishments where the liquid air will 
be delivered ready for use, at one- 
twentieth of the present cost. Later, 
when its value is recognized, it will be 
delivered to the housewife in insulated 
containers ready to attach to the pipes 
leading to the coil overhead. This coil, 
by the way, will be made as ornamental 
and inconspicuous as possible, and will 
cost no more than the heating pipes. 
As nitrogen is one of the most perfect 
preservatives known, it is predicted that 
when it becomes plentiful through the 
manufacture of liquid air, it will be pos- 
sible to do away with ice, so far as the 
kitchen refrigerator is concerned. When 
this day arrives, the heart of the house- 
wife will be gladdened, for there will 
be no more drippings from ice, pans run- 
ning over, or unpleasant odors in the 
ice chest. 


The Cafeteria 


By L. W. 
NOWING that better food can be 


served for less money, if the patron 

is willing to take care of her own 
serving, the “cafeteria” plan, already ir 
operation in other cities, has been suc- 
cessfully carried out by two young college 
women in Boston. As each customer 
comes in, she is given a tray of medium 
size on which are placed plate, napkin 
and silver. A step farther on are 
steaming receptacles, each one presided 
over by a white-capped and aproned at- 
tendant. There one is served with 
whatever hot dish she has chosen to 
order from the menu list which hangs 
on the wall—chowder, soup, baked 
beans or whatever may be the fare for 
the day. Beyond are the salads and 
urns with hot coffee and chocolate, also 
with attendants in charge. Then with 
a laden tray, the patron passes into a 
large room where white clothed tables 
and comfortable chairs offer a few min- 
utes’ rest during luncheon. As we went 
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into this room, a check was placed upon 
each tray. The food is weil cooked and 
of the best materials, and there is a 
feeling of confidence in every dish which 
one seldom experiences in the ordinary 
luncheon place. We finished our lunch- 
eon with the regret that we could not 
go there every day, and, taking our trays 
with us, left them upon the table pro- 
vided for the purpose. Another at- 
tendant quickly transferred the dishes 
to the dumb waiter, which carried them 
_ to be washed in the kitchen be- 
ow. 

By the time we had paid the cashier, 
as our checks indicated, we were thor- 
ough converts to the cafeteria system. 
It is simple, it is cheap, it promotes 
good feeling among patrons to wait 
upon themselves and it is a great benefit 
for girls who do not know how to choose 
their food for its nutritious qualities 
and usually choose the cheapest dish. 
Here all the food is made nutritious and 
every dish is within the reach of every 
patron’s purse. 

These young women who have the 
place in charge have already had signal 
success in their very practical work of 
making and selling the finest of bread. 
And they have been successfully carry- 
ing on for some time a dainty little 
lunch room in the same city. Here the 
prices are higher but not high, the serv- 
ice excellent. 

The leading spirit is Miss Stevenson, 
a graduate of Converse college in the 
south and a post-graduate of Radcliffe 
college in Massachusetts. From her spe- 
cial study of chemistry she became inter- 
ested in foodstuffs and especially in the 
problems of bread-making. Combined 
with this technical and practical knowl- 
edge, she has a broad sympathy with life, 
which makes it impossible for her to stay 
outside the ranks of the real workers. 
She says proudly, “My grandfather was 
a judge and I am a baker.” And she is 
as proud of the one as of the other fact. 
Her conviction is, that just as long as 
refined and cultured women regard them- 
selves as belonging to a different class 
from those engaged in supplying the 
necessities of life, so long will the strug- 
gle for satisfactory results in these trades 
continue. 

The photographs reproduced in the 
May issue of this magazine, picturing a 
bread-maker, and a waitress in a lunch 
room, were taken in the institutions here 
described, and afford an idea of the dain- 
tiness and originality there displayed. 
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Potpourri 
By Irene M. C. Prance 


HE never-failing delight of a pot- 

pourri jar prepared from fresh rose 

petals, lemon verbena leaves, rose 
geranium and other sweet-scented flowers 
is known only to its fortunate possessor. 
It is easy to prepare one, and, once pre- 
pared, so easy to keep at the point of 
perfection, that I marvel they are not 
more frequently made. The rose petals 
and other blossoms should be gathered 
in the morning as early as possible after 
the dew has dried off. Be sure and have 
no water on them, then put them in a 
large stone jar and sprinkle a little salt 
over half-inch layers. I use a salt shaker, 
as it distributes the salt more evenly. 
The petals can be added from day to 
day till enough for your purpose have 
been gathered. Let them stand in the 
jar for twelve days after the last are 
put in, and stir the whole thoroughly 
every day with a wooden fork. (A salad 
fork is good to use.) Grind coarsely an 
ounce each of allspice, cloves and fine 
stick cinnamon. Transfer your petals 
to another jar and scatter the spices, 
mixed together, in layers alternately 
with the flowers. Cover the jar very 
tight and let it stand in a dark place 
for three weeks to “ripen,” when your 
stock will be ready for the permanent 
jar. Of course this may be as handsome 
as you can afford, but whatever it is it 
should be provided with a double cover. 
Now have ready a quarter of an ounce 
each of allspice, cloves and mace, all 
coarsely ground, half a grated nutmeg, 
half an ounce of cinnamon, an ounce of 
the best powdered orris root and a quar- 
ter of a pound of dried lavender flowers. 
Mix all together in a large bowl and 
proceed to fill your permanent rose jar 
with alternate layers of the stock and 
the mixture. 

If you like you may add a few drops 
each of the following essential oils, which 
should be dropped upon the layers as you 
proceed: Rose, geranium, neroli and 
bitter almond. (The last is a deadly poi- 
son, if taken internally, so keep away 
from childish hands.) Over the whole 
pour an ounce of the finest cologne, or 
rose extract. 

This quantity will fill a two-quart jar 
and it will keep for years and years. 
You may add to it various sweet b!os- 
soms from time to time and if the jar 
be left open a half hour each day it will 
fill your apartments with fragrance. 
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A Pretty Little Cottage 


We have received many requests for 
the plans of the pretty vine-covered cot- 
tage which was pictured on Page 339 of 
the Aprii issue, and in accordance with 
the promise made at that time, we pre- 
sent the architect’s plans herewith. 

The half-timbered, rough cast exterior 
is veiy English and also very effective. 
It so thoroughly fits the size and purpose 
of the house, and gives a cozy, homey 
look, often lacking in more pretentious 
designs. It is the sort of house which 
invites and almost compels an old- 
fashioned garden of generous blooming 
perennials, and lends itself pleasingly as 
a background to hardy climbers. It is a 
style, too, which is in taste in the city 
and is charming as a summer cottage at 
the edge of the woods or by the seashore. 
As for the interior, the distance and 
isolation of the kitchen from the living 
room, the numerous windows both up- 
stairs and down, the chance for the 
thorough ventilation of the chambers by 
reason of the direct draft afforded 
through the hall because of the position 
of the doors and windows directly oppo- 
site each other, all these must appeal to 
the housewife who has ever suffered 
from ill-lighted and ventilated apart- 
ments. The number of windows in the 
kitchen is also a feature. One of the 
notable qualities, and one which will at- 
tract the average woman, is the extent of 
the closet room and the fact that those 
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on the second floor are furnished with 
both light and air. 


Front elevation of the cottage 


This cottage was built a few years ago 
for a little more than one thousand 
dollars. 


Tue New Department of household 
administration in the University of Chi- 
cago offers attractive courses to the 
student of domestic science and _ its 
allied sociologicai problems. Besides 
the study of chemistry, dietetics, food 
preparation and such applied work, 
which is given under excellent instruc- 
tion, the legal and social aspects of house- 
hold relations are presented by the pro- 
fessors of sociology. The department is 
under the direction of Miss Marion 
Talbot, dean of women. 


The second story 
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¥In France they serve their straw- 
berries—and they are the largest and 
finest in the world, being of much better 
flavor than any others I ever ate—with 
the hulls on in ordinary brown earthen- 
ware flower pots. These are on a plate, 
and when the sugar is passed a spoonful 
is put on the plate and the strawberries 
dipped into it. These are a specialty of 
a famous restaurant in the forest of 
Fontainebleau. Also on a very hot day 
we had them served in strawberry bas- 
kets, tiny white ones, with sugar, a few 
drops of orange juice, and, in the middle, 
a spoonful of lemon ice. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


¥ Did you ever wonder why there were 
no flies around the soda fountains where 
one would expect them by the millions? 
A druggist let me into the secret—it is 
because there is essence of sassafras 
scattered about to keep them away—and 
now I keep them out of my house in the 
same way. <A few drops of the oil will 
also drive away ants, if it is put on a 
| they: have chosen to frequent. 


¥ A million piazzas flashed with waving 
joss sticks on summer evenings last 
year in the battle with the mosquitoes, 
but in vain, according to the opinion of 
Professor Underwood of the Massachu- 
setts institute of technology. He tried 
with more success the burning of pyre- 
thrum powder. This was placed in an 
old tin can and ignited by a match or a 
live coal. 


vA girl who always plans to carry a 
breath of summer country life back to 
her city home, conceived the idea of con- 
verting her bedroom into what she called 
her June room; and to this end she 
gathered rose leaves with which to fill 
her sofa pillows. The leaves were dried 
and prepared with salt, as for potpourri, 
and kept in tin boxes. She was staying 
where -wit! roses grew profusely, and, 


when starting out for a stroll, she always 


took a large paper bag with her. An 
occasional drop of attar of rose added 
to the leaves, while drying, gave them a 
lasting perfume. She selected for the 
covering of her pillows only those fabrics 
that showed wild rose effects. Her room 
was also papered to carry out the scheme, 
and her draperies were linen scrim upon 
which she had dexterously embroidered 
sprays of wild roses. Table and bureau 
scarfs were similarly decorated. Her silk 
bed spread showed a wild rose design. 
The few pictures that adcrned the room 
were landscapes suggesting June and 
roses. The couch, however, was the Mecca 
toward which all girl friends hastened; 
for here summer roses not only ran riot 
over chintz covering, but their exquisite 
fragrance stole beguilingly up from its 
temptingly arranged pillows. Of course 
these pillows were not filled exclusively 
with rose leaves; this would have called 
for unlimited patience, and a quantity 
of leaves requiring more than one sum- 
mer’s outing to accumulate. Some were 
filled with soft cloth cut into small 
pieces, with layers of rose leaves be- 
tween. A few were filled with down 
treated in the same way. H. M. R. 


¥ A delicious Spanish dish is made by 
adding orange juice to strawberries well 


D. N. G. 


» After the first few days at our coun- 
try place, I found that French cambric 
dresses and Valenciennes-trimmed petti- 
coats were scarcely suitable for my lively 
baby girls of three and five to make mud 
pies in, so I went into the city and 
bought a bloomers pattern and twelve 
yards of brown gingham just the shade 
of the soil about our home. I had the 
waist cut without seam down the front 
and followed the rest of the pattern 
exactly, adding a stitched belt across 
the front to match the back one, and a 
small turnover collar, finishing the 
whole with several rows of stitching 
which gave it quite a tailored effect. 
On cool days they wear union suits 


covered with powdered sugar. 
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underneath “the brownies,” as we named 
them. But in hot weather the little 
band or gauze shirt is the only under- 
garment, and with brown socks and san- 
dals they are cool and happy all day long 
and quite as unhampered in their play 
as if they were boys inste.d of “just 
girls.” M. Van R. French. 


¥I wanted to take the color entirely 
out of a cotton dress, after it had become 
somewhat faded. This was done very 
successfully by boiling the dress in 
cream of tartar water. A _ perfectly 
white dress was the result. E. E. L. 


% A careless mower in our garden shaved 
off the first row of hollyhocks in a border, 
when they were about a foot tall. The 
result later in the season was marvelous. 
They branched and blossomed when 
they were about two feet high, forming 
a beautiful screen to the stalks of the 
taller plants. The flowers were not so 
large, but at a distance they had the 
appearance of huge single roses. Mar- 
cella. 


# Our wedding present to a city bride 
consisted of eighty-four glasses of jelly. 
We knew her fondness for it, and, living 
in the country, we were able to obtain 
the freshest of fruit as each arrived 
in its season—strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, plums, grapes, quinces and 
erabapples. We felt assured that this 
practical present would have a hearty 
welcome. C. R. 


¥ Apropos of the mention of the value 
of rice liquor in the pages of Goop 
Hovusexeepinc, I send a _ recipe for 
custard made from this usually disearded 
product. To one pint of the rice liquor 
add three well-beaten eggs, reserving the 
white of one for meringue, one-half cup 
of sugar, a pinch of salt and one table- 
spoon of lemon extract. Pour in a pie 
plate lined with pastry and bake as other 
custard. When done add meringue and 
return to oven for a few minutes. This 
custerd is more delicate in flavor than 
one in which milk is used. J. T. M 


*#T was ready to make ice cream and 
no ereom was to be had, so I decided to 
see if I could not, by working backward, 
turn butter into something like very 
rich cream. Carefully washing all the 
salt from a piece of the best creamery 
product, which left it light and waxy, I 
beat it, adding pulverized sugar mean- 
while, until it was as light as possible. 
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Then I added milk, drop by drop, still 
beating, until I saw that the mass 
would separate if I put in any more. I 
then prepared a foundation of one pint 
of milk, yolks of three eggs and a table- 
spoon of flour; this custard I placed 
warm in the freezer, and prepared to 
turn the crank without any ice and salt. 
The creamed mixture was then beaten 
into the foundation by turning the crank 
rapidly. Now salt and ice were placed 
around the can and the cream was soon 
stiff. When it was tested, it was pro- 
nounced fine, and no one would have 
suspected that the best Jersey cream had 
not been used. I found that one-half 
cup of butter is equal to a cup of cream, 
and any flavor desired can be used, but 
coffee is particularly good. E. B. J. 


¥ The porch seat illustrated is of unique 
construction, and can be easily made of 
pine or whitewood. An ordinary bench 
of the desired size is first built, then the 
seats are made and connected with the 


bench by means of iron bolts, having a 
nut underneath, adjusted loosely so that 
the seats will turn easily to face either 


side or the end of the bench. Sada 


Ballard. 


¥ Last spring my husband began to fail 
in health and his symptoms all pointed 
to the great American disease, dyspepsia, 
probably, in his case, only the result of 
close confinement to clerical work and 
lack of fresh air. He lost steadily in 
weight, until his looks were the remark 
of all our friends, and it seemed as 
though he would have to give up his 
position for an outdoor life. As sum- 
mer came on, it was possible for him to 
have only a two weeks’ vacation at the 
seashore. Returning from this, he 
erected a tent in the back yard and fur- 
nished it with springs which were laid 
on the ground, a mattress, bedding, a 
chair, a lantern which hung from the 
ridgepole and some rugs. Here he slept 
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every night, with the flaps of the tent 
wide open to admit all the air possible. 
We also set our table there for the even- 
ing dinner, and found the open air a 
wonderful stimulus to the appetite. At 
the close of summer he was in much 
better health, in fact, well. He gained 
twenty pounds and has since had no indi- 
cations of the stomach trouble. This 
summer the children and I will curtail 
our six weeks’ outing at the sea- 
coast, and join him in spending at least 
a part of the summer days and nights 
in the back yard. Mrs Elbert H. Smith. 


® When camping, what to do with 
umbrellas and some articles of clothing 
which should hang instead of lying 
folded in trunks, was a_ perplexing 
question until we contrived some wire 
hooks. These should be made while one 
has access to pincers, so as to curve 
the ends neatly. Cut heavy wire into 
fifteen-inch pieces. Each piece makes 
two hooks. Curve the extreme ends, 


that would otherwise tear the clothing, 
then bend the wire in the shape of a 
hook, back about two and a half inches 


at each end. Stretch a rope through the 
tent directly under the ridgepole, and 
at a convenient hight, and hang the 
hooks over the rope, then draw them 
across under it until the wire pinches 
the rope. This will hold them in place. 
Mrs D. W. Rose. 


TI can keep my hands from perspiring 
on the hottest day, by bathing them in 
strong alum water. This is often of 
the greatest convenience when doing 
fancywork or other particular work. 


Last summer while the house was 
closed, defective guttering caused the 
surface water to flow into the cellar, 
with a resultant condition of general 
moldiness. Among the articles brought 
up to the kitchen by the boy in rubber 
boots, were thirteen glasses of jelly of 
various kinds. The paper coverings 
were so softened by the dampness as to 
be fairly decayed; some of the jelly was 
molded on ton, some had shrunken from 
exposure to the air, while the grape was 
crystallized. The housemother proposed 
throwing it all away, “it looked so,” but 
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the “Mrs Gilpin” of the family said she 
was going to make vinegar of it, and 
she did. She emptied the contents of 
the glasses into a jar, poured in a gallon 
of water, boiling hot, and set away, until 
the following day, for the jelly to dis- 
solve. She then strained it through a 
cloth, divided it between two one-gallon 
jugs, filled them up with soft water, 
popped a sheet of white writing paper 
into each (to form ‘“mother”), tied 
cheesecloth over the top of each jug (to 
keep out flies and let in air), and then 
set them in a warm place. In two 
months’ time the result was a very fine, 
sharp acid vinegar, pure fruit, of course, 
as clear as spring water and of a most 
beautiful rose color, which adds beauty 
to “Mrs Gilpin’s” cut glass vinegar 
bottle. Frances E. P. 


¥I visited a cottage in the country 
where they had neither ice chest nor a 
cellar and yet the butter, milk, ete, were 
just as cool as if they came off the ice. 
Upon inquiry, I found they had dug a 
hole about one and one-half by three 
feet, and about two feet deep, in a cool 
shady spot at the back of the house, in 
which they placed a wooden box, with a 
tight cover, on which was kept a piece 
of wet carpet. In this box were kept the 
butter, milk, cucumbers, ete, and cer- 
tainly an ice chest could not keep them 
fresher or cooler. Mrs J. E. T. 


¥ All the recipes I have seen for potato 
salad call for cold boiled potatoes. I 
think it is very much nicer the way we 
prepare it. If possible get the small 
German potatoes sold by the pound in 
delicatessen stores. If you can’t get 
them, select small potatoes, which are not 
as mealy as large ones. Boil in their 
jackets. When done, peel and slice, not 
too thin. While still hot, season with 
salt and pepper, a grated onion, and pour 
over enough oil to coat each slice when 
stirred in. Now add about three table- 
spoons of vinegar, turning over the pota- 
toes with a fork, being careful not to 
break the slices, until all the liquid is 
absorbed. Sprinkle with finely chopped 
parsley and serve cold. L. F. W. 


¥% An acquaintance who recently spent 
a year in Russia tells me that once, 
while attending a social affair at a mag- 
nificent home in St Petersburg, she was 
handed with a glass of wine something 
which looked like small fancy cakes. 
They were heaped on a silver salver.* 
She knew et the first bite it was not 
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cake—it was a slice of raw turnip! This 
vegetable cut in odd shapes is frequently 
served in Russia as we serve canapes, to 
whet the appetite. There is one expla- 
nation, however, the Russian turnip is of 
much finer flavor, raw or cooked, than an 
American turnip. Russians also have 
delicious boiled greens on their table 
which are the long tender shoots from 
pitted turnips. They are washed thor- 
oughly, cooked in salted water, chopped, 
flavored and buttered, and are said to 
be superior to spinach or dandelions. C. 


% A few years ago my baby boy was 
taken very ill with cholera infantum. 
Our physician tried every means to save 
him, but was forced at last to tell us there 
was no hope, and we lost no time in sum- 
moning one of the most eminent special- 
ists in a nearby city. After a consul- 
tation with our family physician, the 
newcomer called for three eggs and a 
glass of water. He took the whites of 
the eggs and with a sharp knife cut them 
into the water, a long process. He then 
gave baby a teaspoonful every fifteen 
minutes. After one more night of 
anxiety, baby began to grow better very 
rapidly. This simple remedy had effected 
acure. Mrs S. 


¥ We felt as though we had made a dis- 
covery when we tried the following 
tomato salad, so will pass it on. Scoop 
out the insides of tomatoes, sprinkle them 
with salt and stand in an inverted posi- 
tion for one-half hour on the ice. Fill 
with equal proportions of shredded pine- 
apple (unsweetened) and chopped nut 
meats (English walnuts and almonds). 
Place a teaspoon of mayonnaise dressing 
on each and serve on lettuce leaves. 
Mrs S. 


® The family income was brought low 
temporarily. The woman of the house, 
who was known as the best cook of her 
clan, thought of inviting in _ table 
boarders, her drawbacks being a tiny 
kitchen, the heat and her heavy frame, 
which felt heat intensely. Her cellar 
bulkhead was just around the corner 
from the kitchen door, and the cellar 
itself was cemented, cool and roomy. 
The range was carried downstairs. No 
attempt was made to make the place any 
other than the kitchen it was, but 
housework began there forthwith, with 
meals for a dozen outsiders. Soon the 
_man of the house set up a carpenter’s 
bench along the wall. Old chairs were 
carried down. And the cellar in time 
assumed some of the homey look of the 
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spots which the family approves. The 
steps were something to take, to be sure, 
but down cellar was so spacious and de- 
lightful for cooking that everybody 
regretted it when November came. This 
was years upon years ago, but the cellar 
is still the kitchen from early spring 
cleaning until the snow flies. A. A. K. 


¥ We always keep a nutpick on the 
kitchen shelf with which we take out the 
paper covers of our milk bottles. We 
just thrust it into the center of the paste- 
board cover and in a second the deed is 
done—no fuss and bother and no spat- 
ters. Before we tried this nutpick we 
were always straightening out the tines of 
the forks, and sometimes, too, they were 
our best silver forks, which had been all 
bent up in prying out these same covers. 
I have even seen some careless people pry 
them off with the points of the scissors, 
and the well-chipped rims of many milk 
bottles bear eloquent testimony of this 
thoughtlessness. We don’t want any 
fragments of glass in our milk. F. B. 


® An invention of my own is a trailing 
garment exactly “like a grown up 
lady’s,” for a wee 
girl to “pretend” 
in. The front 
breadth measures 
just thirteen 
inches and _ the 
skirt is made of 
brilliant flowered muslin. It is a 
charming substitute for a gingham 
apron. Y. 


¥ In laundering white spreads or any 
large piece I experienced difficulty, after 
the article was wet, in finding the spots 
that were most soiled. A good plan sug- 
gested to me was to fasten a piece of 
black silk thread to the especially soiled 
spots before washing, then they can be 
easily detected in the tubs, and not 
escape notice. E. L. 


I have owned three or four fernballs 
and one by one have lost them, or 
watched them dwindle away to the most 
insignificant sprouts. I always followed 
religiously the directions which accom- 
pany them, ordering one to keep a fern- 
ball out of the sunshine in a _ place 
where a draft will not touch it, and 
still it grew more and more picayune. 
One summer day, while I waited for a 
car at a street corner, I saw inside the 
porch of a humble house the most lux- 
uriant of fernballs. I asked a woman 


_who sat sewing there what she did for it. 
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“Nothing special,” she answered, “it 
doesn’t get any plant food or fertilizer 
or stuff of that sort, but it has all the 
fresh air and sunshine it wants, sum- 
mer or winter.” I went home and took 
my fernball from the window where the 
sun never shone, carried it out and hung 
it from a hook in the piazza ceiling, and 
straightway it began to thrive. The 
miserable pale little fronds grew long, 
strong and graceful till the ball was a 
mass of luxuriant greenness. C. 


In the summer months, when the 
affectionate postage stamp sticketh 
closer than a brother where it is not 
desired, it is my plan to stick my sup- 
ply to the envelopes as soon as I buy 
them. L. F. W. 


¥ TI shall always remember the thought- 
ful kindness of those ladies who wrote 
their street address on their visiting 
ecards when they first called upon “the 
stranger within their gates.” It saved me 
so much bother and uncertainty when I 
went to return their calls, as it was in 
a small town, where there were many 
of the same surname. F. B. 


® At a recent wedding the guests were 
anxiously waiting for the bride to come 
downstairs. Each guest was provided 
with an ample supply of rice with which 
to shower the happy couple. When the 
bride appeared, surprise was the order 
of the evening, for she was completely 
enveloped in a sheet with just a place cut 
out for her face. No flake of rice could 
find a lodging place on her. The groom’s 
hat was soft and punched out at the 
crown and his pockets turned inside out. 
Everyone voted the idea a very clever 
one. 


» A very useful wall pocket for camp- 
ing is made of canvas, denim, duck or 
other material 
—I prefer 
wool, as it pro- 
tects from the 
dampness 
which is inev- 
itable in camp- 
ing. Make it 
of one piece of 
eloth, laid in 
deep folds and stitched. It may be any 
size and divided into wide or narrow 
pockets to suit the occupants. It is very 
gratifying to know just where to find 
combs, brushes, whisk bxsoom, pins, 
needles, thread, thimble, tacks, a few 
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nails, lead pencils, tablet and other little 
articles that are in frequent demand and 
so easily lost track of. The pocket is 
tacked on the wall of a cottage, or 
pinned at the four corners and top to 
the side wall of the tent, where the fly 
protects from rain. If pinned to the 
end wall, rain will follow the pins 
through. Mrs D. W. Rose. 


» At last individual taste is considered 
in regard to the use of nutmeg. Many 
like it and others do not, but heretofore 
all have been obliged to take it, whether 
they liked it or not. But now a table 
nutmeg grater may be put on the table 
along with the peppers and salts. It is 
made of silver about the size of an egg 
and the shape of a nut, and opens length- 
wise into two halves which are held 
together by a hinge. Inside of one half 
is a tiny grater, and the whole nutmeg is 
kept in the other side. These are not too 
expensive for ordinary use. L. H. L. 


¥ When putting up fruit for winter use, 
I prepare a good deal especially for pies. 
For this I fill the cans almost solid with 
the fruit, adding only as much juice as 
will be needed for the pies. This gives 
a fine fruity flavor, which they do not 
seem to have when the juice is poured 
off the fruit and reserved for other pur- 
poses. Mrs Clarke Hardy. 


¥ Steamer letters were apt to take on a 
rather hackneyed form, I found, and so 
I tried to think of something new. The 
outcome was an illustrated letter with 
us much fun in it as an eight-page let- 
ter on foolscap could conveniently hold. 
Not being an artist, I turned to my 
stock of small pictures, which I clip 
from all sorts of periodicals at odd times. 
With these as marginal illustrations, 
my good wishes and some advice to 
travelers were sent. My friend still 
keeps the letter as one of the mementos 
of the trip and declares my modest effort 
to have been .a success. L. W. 


¥ At a charming country cottage I saw 
a novel screen substituted for the ordi- 
nary wire screen. A piece of white 
organdie of coarse texture was tacked 
firmly to the frame, using the ordinary 
small molding for fastening. Scattered 
over this were beautiful La France roses 
cut from a piece of chintz, or some thin 
fabric. These had been appliqued with 
paste on the foundation of organdie, 
laying a heavy weight over each flower as 
it was put in position to keep it from 
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warping. This work was of course done 
with the screen lying flat on a table. 
When the design was finished a very thin 
coat of white varnish was given to keep 
the flowers in place and render the whole 
more transparent. Alice C. 


# I find, when I cook green beans, that 
if I cook with bacon, season with salt, 
and after cooking three or four hours, 
add dumplings to cook, it is the best 
a ! can give my hungry family. 


® An unusually attractive “pond lily 
begonia” which have seen easily 
measures two and one-half feet in diam- 
eter and has over fifty perfect leaves. 
This unusual success is attributed to the 
fact that the plant is never allowed to 
blossom; the leaves immediately begin 
to fade and turn brown if it blossoms 
freely, and it has to produce a new crop 
of leaves. This plant stands in a nar- 
row space between two west windows and 
receives very little direct sunshine, but 
plenty of light. Whenever the leaves 
leok at all dusty they are carefully wiped 
over with tepid milk and water. F. B. 


¥ When I make jelly glasses from bottles 
or jam pots from jars, the tops of which 
are not air-tight, I follow the directions 
given last summer in Discoveries—that 
is, set fire to a cord soaked in turpen- 
tine and tied tightly around the bottle. 
And in addition to this part of the 
process, I plunge the top of the bottle 
into cold water up to the cord just as 
the blaze begins to fail. This insures 
a smooth edge. Mrs R. G. D. 


® Fish is received in most of the large 
cities on Wednesday of each week. As 
freshness is the first requisite of good 
fish, we now make Thursday our fish day, 
instead of Friday. T. Z. 


® It was an English housekeeper who 
taught me that, when cherries and 
raspberries were costly, rhubarb, which 
at the same season is generally plentiful 
and cheap, may be mixed with them in 
making a pie or pudding, and the mix- 
ture cannot be distinguished from one 
made all of cherries or raspberries. She 
also showed me that the juice of rhu- 
barb and black currants boiled together 
makes a most delicious jelly, and that 
from the juice of rhubarb flavored with 
stick cinnamon and lemon peel, a jelly 
rivaling quince is obtained. Another 
use for this sometimes despised fruit is 
to boil the juice with an equal measure 
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of sugar; to every quart of this syrup 
add half a pint of red currant juice, boil 
up and drop in strawberries; cook five 
minutes, take out with a skimmer; fill 
pint jars half full, and when all the 
berries are cooked in this way boil down 
the syrup till it jellies; fill up the jars 
and seal. A. C. 


¥In my dooryard are two very health- 
ful and ornamental plants, each with a 
value of its own, sunflowers and castor 

ns. The sunflower seeds are’the best 
feed for chickens when they are molting, 
and castor plants will keep flies away if 
planted near the doors. Grace Murray 
Stephenson. 


¥ A “Discovery” gave an account of the 
safety which a silver spoon imparts to 
the process of filling preserve jars. 1 
have found the spoon very much in the 
way, in eases where a funnel was to be 
used, and was -glad when a friend told 
me of a simple plan just as efficient and 
more convenient. Stand the jar on a 
steel knife blade and it may be filled 
with safety and ease. A. B. S. 

&@ Cans may be filled without using 
either spoon or knife, if one takes the 
eans from boiling water, sets them on a 
cloth wet in hot water and fills them 
at once with the hot fruit. Ed. 


® A very cheap and convenient article 
which my husband made for heating 
baby’s food consists of a 
circular piece of eighth-inch 
wire on which are securely 
twisted three other wires 
equidistant from each other. 
These wires extend two and 
one-half inches below the 
circular piece and then meet 
/ ata point. I found it very 
convenient while visiting, and use it on 
the lamp chimney at night in preference 
to my oil stove. One ean easily set a 
teapot on this wire frame; I have on sev- 
eral occasions made tea in this way. 
A. M. W. 


TI ran in one morning to visit a young 
neighbor of mine and found her dis- 
solved in tears, as her currant jelly, 
which she had put up the day before, was 
still in a liquid state, and had refused to 


jell. As she is a girl with but little 
experience in housekeeping matters, she 
had purchased overripe fruit, and hence 
the failure. She begged me to help her 
out if I could. We turned the contents 
of the jelly glasses into a clean porcelain 
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preserving kettle, adding the juice of two 
lemons, and then putting it on the fire 
to heat slowly; meanwhile I heated two 
pounds of sugar in the oven and dis- 
solved a package of gelatine in a very 
little warm water. When the currant 
syrup was nearly boiling, we added the 
sugar and gelatine, allowing it to sim- 
mer for five minutes, and then turned it 
into clean jelly glasses. I could see she 
was rather skeptical as to the results, 
but by the end of the hour, it had hard- 
ened béautifully and the flavor was 
delicious. Eleanor Marchant. 


® A fall in the dark resulted in a nose- 
bleed, and the entire front of a dainty 
black and white silk gown seemed ruined. 
The druggist to whom I appealed for 
help told me to use borax, a fairly 
strong solution. The stains ceme out, 
leaving the dress fresh and _ spotless. 


® The charming house plan in this mag- 
azine for February suggests one or two 
criticisms from an old _ housekeeper. 
There are several very weighty objec- 
tions to opening a bathroom into a “den” 
or into a bedroom, either, if the bath is 
for general use. Again, the one who 
sleeps in the attic should not be the 
maid-of-all-work. If she must run up 
two flights of stairs when tired or hur- 
ried, she will go about with frowsy hair, 
soiled apron and mussed collar, or—use 
the kitchen for a dressing room. I fear 
that I should, in her place. There is not 
the same objection to using the attic for 
asewing room. Mrs H. C. G. B. 


¥ Every visit to the barn lot of our place 
in Missouri brought in a new supply of 
fleas and life became almost unbearable. 
We tried everything we had ever heard 
of, in vain; we took up the carpets, 
scalded floors, sprinkled insect powder, 
and nearly bankrupted ourselves buying 
pennyroyal and cedar oils, all to no pur- 
pose. We then went to the lime kiln and 
got several bushels of air-slaked lime, 
which was yet pretty strong, and scat- 
tered it liberally all over the floors, walls 
and walks at the barn lot, wherever we 
thought the fleas might hide. Coming 
on to the house, we scattered it thickly 
over the walks, porch floors, and, the 
carpets all being up, we sifted it thickly 
over every floor indoors, completely cover- 
ing it. We left it thus until the next 
day, getting about as best we could. 
That night we slept the sleep of the just. 


The next morning we swept up most of 
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the lime in the rooms, and slopped hot 
water over the floors, taking care not to 
get them too clean, and leaving all the 
lime we could in the cracks and crevices. 
When the floors were dry, we again 
sprinkled limedust over them, but lightly, 
laid old newspapers over it as a covering, 
and put down our carpets. Over the 
carpets we sifted strong insect powder, 
a pound to a room. The lime was left 
on the porch floors, except a narrow strip 
from the door out. The experiment was 
a success. Indoors or out, we now sel- 
dom see a flea, and even those we do see 
are not seemingly in good health. Home 
Maker. 


¥ Grass stains used to be a horror for 
me. Now I simply rub the spot with 
molasses, knowing it will come out in 
the ordinary process of washing wituout 
further care. W. H. C. 


¥ Many a woman, when sewing on a long 
summer day, with no fire in the house, 
has to waste precious minutes in lighting 
oil or gas stoves, or kindling a fire to heat 
an iron for a bit of pressing. My plan 
may be found satisfactory—it is cer- 
tainly original. I heat a pair of curling 
tongs of the larger size and rub them 
over the dampened seam as I would an 
iron. This is an especially good method 
for pressing velvet seams, as it does not 
injure the pile. C. C, 


¥ Although I call myself a careful house- 
keeper, I have found it invaluable to 
know what to do in ease something is 
burred or scorched. If the kettle of pre- 
serves, jam, whatever it happens to be, 
is immediately set into a dish of cold 
water, the flavor will be unimpaired. 


J.K.B 


¥ One substitute after another for the 
usual quota of table napery to be used 
in our summer cottage was “weighed 
and found wanting,” till the beauty of 
a small rattan and raffia table suggested 
an idea which was quickly seized as the 
solution of the problem. The dining 
table, a rough though solid carpenter- 
made affair, with legs crossed like a 
camp chair, was covered with two 
widths of a fine-weave Japanese floor 
matting that had a dash of blue and 
green through it. The white napkins 
were left at home with the tablecloths, 
and blue-check linen toweling was made 
up into squares and used instead. Blue 
and red Japanese bowls and saucers and 
plates at five cents each were added to 
the scantily-furnished china closet, and 
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a brown crockery pie plate and two 
yel‘ow ware dishes were not out of place. 
Altogether a more charming summer 
table it would be hard to find, or one 
that it was less trouble to care for. A 
whisk broom took out all crumbs, and 
an occasional washing left it sweet and 
clean. Mary McM. Kingery. 


¥ What household has not at some time 
had a puppy and what woman has not 
been bothered by their chewing every- 
thing within reach? As soon as our 
puppies begin to want to chew anything, 
we furnish them with a chewing stick for 
the same reason that we give a baby a 
rubber ring. This chewing stick is sim- 
ply a part of a broom handle about ten 
inches in length. Every time he chews 
anything else he is punished and then 
given the stick and he soon learns to 
chew that and nothing else. We had one 
puppy who would even whine for it if it 
was where he could not get it. J. Pusey. 


¥ Of course there are bound to be two 
or three accidents with sticky fly paper 
in the course of the season. Last week 
my cat obeyed a naughty impulse that 
sometimes gets the better of his judg- 
ment, and jumped upon the table. He 
lit in the middle of a fresh sheet of fly 
paper. I do not think Fritz will ever 
jump on the table again. Perhaps an 
even more exciting occasion was when 
my curly-headed little girl attached her- 
self to a sheet. But for such mishaps 
it is a comfort to know that where all 
varieties of soap and water, ammonia, 
aleohol and all well-known cleaners fail, 
a liberal application of butter dissolves 
the sticky stuff at once, and it can be 
washed or wiped off without the slightest 
effort. L. B. C. 


I make a conserve of rose leaves in 
this way: I pick roses for the house, 
and then as they are ready to fall, pick 
them over carefully to see that they are 
clean; then I pound them a little while 
in a woo*en mortar to bruise them and 
make them solid enough to measure. 
They are then put into a granite ware 
saucepan with an equal bulk of sugar, 
allowed to cook twenty minutes, boiling 
up onee or twice with constant stirring. 
Then I put them in a jar, and cover as 
I would jam. It is a blackish, unattract- 
ive looking mass, but it is delicious to 
fill the core of apples for baking or to 
spread on the top of a pudding under a 
meringue, or to use in any way where 
the delicate rose flavor is wanted. Some 
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of it goes into my mince pies every year. 


‘Mrs E. H. J. 


¥ The weeds growing in the temperate 
zone are hardy annuals or hardy peren- 
nials. The hardy annuals can be eradi- 
cated by keeping them cut off the whole 
season so that they do not bear seeds, 
but with many of the hardy perennials, 
such as the docks, plantains and worts, 
cutting is merely pruning, and makes 
them thrive better. Such must be eradi- 
cated by extracting them roots and all. 
Sam A. Hamilton. 


¥ Did any “Good Housekeeper” ever try 
a mixture of currants and bananas? 
It is an emergency recipe of my own. 
Put them in alternate layers in a glass 
dish, sprinkling sugar over the cur- 
rants. Chill thoroughly before serving. 
M. D. C. 


¥ I wonder if everyone knows that oxalis 
(sheep sorrel) will remove iron rust. A 
friend tells me that while visiting in the 
country she sent a beautiful hand-em- 
broidered dress to the wash, and to her 
dismay it came home covered with iron 
rust. She thought it hopeless to do any- 
thing with it, but a maid in the house 
said she could take it out. The girl gath- 
ered a quantity of oxalis and rubbed it 
over every particle of iron rust until the 
dress was covered with green stains. She 
then washed it in alcohol (which takes 
out grass stain), and finally gave it a 
good scrub in warm soapsuds, and both 
stains disappeared without injury to the 
fabric. E. B. H. 


¥ Sometimes in the summer when tho 
water is too muddy to whiten the clothes 
we clear it very quickly by stirring in 
a little corn meal. The meal will go to 
the bottom as soon as it is thoroughly 
wet and will take the soil particles with 
it. Mrs Clara N. Murray. 


¥ This recipe for removing stains from 
table linen came down in our family 
from the old Puritan times. Hold the 
linen up to the light to make sure that 
every stain is located. With a needle 
draw a colored thread through each spot, 
if there are many, to make sure that 
none are missed; or place a pin in the 
spot. Take some sweet milk in a basin, 
and you may as well sit down with the 
basin in your lap and the linen, no mat- 
ter what quantity. in a chair beside you. 
Rub each stain in the sweet milk, remov- 
ing the colored thread before wetting. 
The smaller and paler stains will disav- 
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pear quickly. Coffee, tea and cocoa, 
when a whole cup has been spilled, are 
the most stubborn, but keep dipping, 
squeezing and rubbing, until the article 
is perfectly white. Change the milk if 
it becomes discolored. I have never seen 
a stain of fruit, vegetable, meat or drink 
which could not be completely eradi- 
cated by this course. Nor will it injure 
colored embroidery. C. A. M. D. 


# Every two weeks, when the lawn is 
mowed, I put a thin layer of the new- 
mown grass on the strawberry patch, thus 
keeping a uniform thickness of the grass 
around the plants. I find no better 
mulching for the bed than this. I also 
use it on the garden among the tomatoes 
and cabbage. Mrs C. C. S. 


* In these days of attractive club offers, 
when newspapers, magazines, ete, can be 
obtained so cheaply, 
the average house- 
wife is apt to find 
her reading table 
overstocked. The 
accompanying illus- 
tration shows a 
paper rack com- 
posed of five com- 
partments, each of 
which has the 
capacity of an indi- 
vidual rack, and by 
means of which 
papers may be clas- 
sified and each class 
kept in a _ separate 
pocket. It has been a great time saver 
for us, as well as the means of bringing 
peace of mind. It took but a small 
amount of time to make it, and any 
handy man or boy could do it. The 
shelves are fastened to the grooved sides 
by means of nickel-headed screws which 
cost but a few cents and combine orna- 
ment with use. M. 8. 


#1 have just seen one of the prettiest 
bureau covers and the best thing about it 
was that it was also simple and practical. 
It exactly fitted the top of a very hand- 
some birdseye maple dresser, and of 
course it was worked with yellow floss to 
correspond with the brass bed and yellow 


roses of the wall paper. The cover was 
just a very fine hemstitched huckabuck 
towel, one of those that are nearly cov- 
ered with a fine fleur-de-lis design. The 
back was left plain, while the front and 
ends were darned with coarse yellow floss 
in a wide irregular border. 


Of course 
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the fleur-de-lis were left plain, and they 
made a very attractive appearance on 
the yellow darned background. ‘This 
cover launders perfectly and I am going 
to make one just like it in old rose for 
my own room. 


¥ During last summeyr’s heat, it was my 
duty to assist in caring for an invalid. 
My share came to be the wielding of the 
fan, and I studied to see why the others, 
stronger and quite as patient as I, were 
less successful in this work of sooth- 
ing and cooling. I found the sidewise 
motion commonly used, while I used the 
straight movement, throwing the current 
directly in the patient’s face. Then 
when pain or restlessness made him 
shift his position, the other fanners 
fanned away, regardless of where his face 
was. When I cared for him I had two 
chairs, one on either side, and when he 
turned, I slipped to the other side or 
stood so that every stroke of the fan 
gave its cooling blessing. K. C. I. 


¥ Many people, when peeling tomatoes, 
plunge them first into hot water to loosen 
the skin. No matter how quickly it is 
done there is always a bit of the taste of 
cooked tomato. Try my way: With the 
flat edge of a sharp knife rub the surface 
of the tomato all over, being careful not 
to break the skin, and it will peel just 
as easily as when given the hot plunge. 


Mary C. Wood. 


¥ A light colored sunshade which had 
been spotted with rain and sea water, 
revived under this treatment: The par- 
asol was wet equally and thoroughly, 
allowed to dry open, and it came out 
equally pretty in tint if not prettier than 
before. A summer silk can sometimes 
be restored to usefulness in the same 
way. M. Drisler. 


*¥ TI remember once to my astonishment 
finding a soft-boiled and unmistakably 
fresh egg taste strongly of onion. We 
had a breakfast table disenssion as to 
whether it had been Jaid hy ay onion- 
eating hen, or—well, all sorts o. theories 
were advanced as to how an onion flavor 
could get inside an egg, for it was passed 
around the table and everybody recog- 
nized the taste. Later I found in the 
egg basket half an onion with the raw 
side exuding its strong juice. More 
than one egg in the basket was tainted 
by it. An old housekeeper to whom I 
spoke about this, told me that she once 
had a similar experience, except that her 
eggs were strongly impregnated with 
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kerosene. There was no accounting for 
it until it was found that her cook eare- 
lessly set a paper box of eggs on a shelf 
where kerosene had been spilt. If you 
should study the shell of an egg through 
a microscope and discover how porous it 
is, you would realize that it is strange 
that eggs are not oftener contaminated. 


¥ In an effort to make the gas do its 
full duty, I decided that, instead of 
using one jet for the tea kettle and one 
for the double boiler, 1 would improvise 
a double boiler for myself, using the 
tea kettle for the lower part. I bought 
a tin quart cup, had a tinner take off 
part of the handle and solder it on the 
other side, and row I ean set this 
quickly into the kettle for cooking a 
little rice or tapioca and not have to use 
more gas or bother with an extra uten- 


sil. C. V. W. 


¥ I have seen many recipes for currant 
punch and drinks made from the com- 
bined juices of currants and berries 
cooked, or at least heated. But we have 
a delicious cooling drink, which is made 
by squeezing the juice from fresh ripe 
currants. We use about two tablespoons 
of this juice and one of sugar to a glass 
of gold water. If you once try it I do 
not think you will cook or heat currants 
for this purpose again. H. B. R. 


® For those who like onions, this is a 
nice salad. Take a large Spanish onion, 
cut in thin slices, and lay them in cold 
salted water for at least an hour. Then 
pour off the water and marinate with a 
good French dressing containing mus- 
tard. When ready to serve, line a salad 
bowl with crisp lettuce leaves, and fill it 
with the onions. S. W. 


I found it difficult to keep my little 
girl’s wide sash ribbon free from creases 
and folds until I procured some of the 
pasteboard rolls for ribbons generally 
thrown away at the stores. All the rib- 
bons are now rolled on separate ones and 
keep their fresh, new look. C. L. E. 


» A teamster told me that he could make 
the worst balky horse go by taking him 
out of the shafts and leading him around 
in a circle until he was giddy. As a 
horse’s brain never entertains but one 
idea at a time, the object is to get his 
mind away from the cause of his balking. 
Some claim this can be done by tying a 
string tightly around the fore leg just 
below the knee, or around the ear close to 
the head. But what works with one 
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horse does not always do the same with 
another, one balky horse of my acquaint- 
ance being unmoved by any of the above, 
but responding readily to a handful of 
dirt put into his mouth. Mrs Clara N. 
Murray. 


¥ There are two general kinds of insects 
which prey on flower stalks: the chewing 
kind, as slugs, worms, caterpillars and 
beetles, which must be killed by a poi- 
son to be eaten; and the sucking kind, 
which must be killed either by hand- 
picking, or by spraying them with some 
substance that will kill them by corro- 
sive contact, as the different emulsions, 
whale-oil soap, ete. But care must be 
taken that the remedy be not strong 
enough to injure tender foliage. Sam 
A. Hamilton. 


¥ Our latest meat dish for summer 
luncheon or supper is finely minced raw 
beef seasoned with salt and pepper, 
moistened with thick cream, molded in 
cutlet form and broiled. It is served 
with a brown mushroom sauce made by 
browning a slice of onion in two table- 
spoons of butter, adding salt, pepper and 
two tablespoons of flour, then a cup of 
stock; boil until smooth and add one- 
third cup of canned mushrooms diced. 


. 


¥ Our lunch baskets used to have an 
odor of stale food which affected every- 
thing put into them. Now the basket 
is scalded once a week in hot salt water, 
rinsed in cold water and dried in the 
sunshine. One reason of the stale odor 
was the linen napkin, which is generally 
used too long and to which many parti- 
cles of food adhere. We find it much 
better to use waxed paper or Japanese 
napkins, as they cost so little they can 
be destroyed after each using. Scraps 
of food are never left in the lunch bas- 
kets over night. Grace Murray Steph- 
enson. 


A fewleaves of sweet geranium dropped 
into my jelly shortly before it is poured 
into the glasses imparts a flavor which, 
to us, is delightful. One or two Jeaves 
of the geranium on the little tray or dish 
from which jelly is served at tapie makes 
a most attractive garnishing. P. B. B. 


® When one has not facilities for a reg- 
ular shampoo, the hair and scalp may - 
be cleaned quite as thoroughly by a dry 
salt rub. Loosen the hair, rub the scalp 
vigorously with salt, then brush thor- 
oughly. This is not ‘only cleansing, but 
_acts as a tonic as well, E. P. T. 
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A Cozy Occasion 


By Anne Warner 


A beautiful sight was the round table, 
with its round, lace-edged cloth, its cut 
glass candlesticks, each holding a trans- 
parent shade, and a bobeche with hang- 
ing prisms, its large sparkling bowl 
filled with sweet peas—dainty “painted 
ladies”! The flowers were apparently in 
oue mass, but were really tied in 
bunches with narrow ribbons, which 
wandered about with careless grace, till 
the ends—each marked with a name— 
stopped at alternate covers. When the 
guests left the dining room, the demol- 
ished centerpiece was in the hands or 
on the gowns of the feminine portion of 
the party, the “brothers” solacing them- 
selves with cigars and the boutonnieres 
of sweet peas, untied from their place 
cards. 

The candle shades deserve further 
mention. They were painted in water 
colors on thin white silk, pink tints pre- 
vailing; the design being convention- 
alized and outlined. While very lovely 
in themselves, the light from them is 
(whisper it!) very unbecoming. This 
was corrected by putting an improvised 
paper shade of warm pink over the drop- 
fixture above the table. For, believe me, 
you can spoil every decoration with a 
dreary light. 

The fare corresponded to the decora- 
tions, the dishes being delicate in color 
and purposely light in quality. But 
circumstances alter cases, and red- 
blooded meat can be easily substituted 
for the capon if preferred. The im- 
pression seems to prevail that men do 
not like dishes of elusive flavor, or 
sweets, or “flummery” things, but I have 
not found it so. 

MENU 
Anchovy canapes 
Clam bisque 
Stewed cucumbers 
Celery 


Capon 
Potato cradles 
Victoria punch 


Sweetbread salad Cassava cakes 
Burning peaches 
Pistachio nuts Frosted Malagas 
French coffee Cheese 


Stimulating bits of foolishness are 
the canapes. “Too pretty to eat!” say 
the sisters. “Better to eat than to look 
at!” say the brothers. Pass them on 
tiny plates before announcing dinner, or 
have on the table, as a first course. With 
these, if you so elect, you may also pass 
a cocktail, each little glass containing a 
pitted olive impaled on a small wooden 
stab. 

For the canapes, toast slices of bread 
on the under side only and cut into 
squares or oblongs; an ordinary slice will 
cut but two perfect canapes. Lay on 
the top anchovies, flattened; or spread 
with them, after pounding to a paste. 
Ornament the four corners, respectively, 
with finely chopped white of egg, sifted 
yolk, morsels of lobster liver and the 
coral. Finely chopped parsley and 
pimentos can be used for the third and 
fourth corners, if more convenient. 
Hold a knife edge across each corner 
when garnishing, to insure a well-defined . 
line and prevent mussing. Season with 
a peppery French dressing just before 
serving. Another canape that is not 
quite so attractive to the eye, but is 
equally appetizing, is made by cutting 
bread into circles with a cooky cutter 
and covering with a paste made of one- 
half a cup of grated cheese, a tablespoon 
of creamed butter, half a teaspoon of 
paprika, which makes the mixture pink- 
ish, and a teaspoon of anchovy paste. 
Garnish the center of each with a stuffed 
olive. 

For the clam bisque, pour a cup of 
cold water over two dozen clams and 
drain. Boil up the liquor and skim. 
Chop the clams fine, add to the liquor, 
let boil again and skim. Thicken with 
two tablespoons of butter, the same of 
flour and one of bread crumbs cooked 
together and made into a sauce with a 
portion of the broth. Season with pep- 


per and salt and send to the table hot in 
a shell made of a loaf of stale bread with 
the soft part removed and the crust but- 
tered and crisped in the oven. 

The meat of capons is of fine flavor, 
the bodies being very plump and tender. 
Cook in any way suitable to chicken. 
The breast is considered the choicest 
part, but remember that “the wing of a 
walker and the leg of a flier are choice 
tidbits.” I once had the misfortune to 
be a guest at a dinner, where the young 
host carefully served everyone with the 
second joint and leg pieces of broiled 
“walkers,” the breasts going to the 
kitchen. Garnish with cress, peas 
puree, or what you will; but don’t, don’t, 
I beg of you, trim with ghastly heads 
and wing feathers, as I actually once 
saw recommended in a magazine—real- 
ism gone to seed! To my mind, garnish- 
ings should never look as if one made 
an obvious effort to be original or die in 
the attempt. An old Bridget wreathed 
my favorite mocha layer cake with 
parsley for my birthday, and it was only 
that I made myself look at the intent, 
instead of the result, that I bore the “bit 
© green, ma’am” with outward com- 
posure. I have seen far worse things 
done by those who should know better. 
Potato Cradles 

Wash and dry four potatoes of uni- 
form size and shape. Divide them 
lengthwise and scoop out the inside, in 
one piece if you can; cut these centers 
into straws. Fry the cradles in hot fat 
eight or ten minutes, salt and drain. 
When the fat is very hot again, fry the 
straws half as long, tossing with the 
skimmer to keep separate. Send to 
table in the cradles on a napkin. 

Those whose opinions are well worth 
consideration approve of stewed cucum- 
bers with eapon. Parboil the vegetables 
two minutes, drain and cool in ice water. 
Cut in slices, cover with a rich Bechamel 
sauce and boil till tender. 

Victoria Punch 

Make a syrup by boiling together two 
cups of sugar and three and a half cups 
of water for ten minutes. Cool, add 
half a cup each of lemon and orange 
juice, and the grated rind of two oranges. 
Freeze hard, then add one cup of 
Angelica wine, one of cider or cham- 
pagne and one (or two) tablespoons of 
gin. Freeze to a mush. Serve in cups. 

Concoct the salad by rule o’ thumb. 
Cook the sweetbreads in the usual way 
and divide into small pieces. Mix in 
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enough mushrooms, cut in halves, to 
keep the meat from settling together. 
Cover with a cream mayonnaise, adding 
a dash of curry powder to cause the 
diners to wonder why it tastes “differ- 
ent.” Rub the salad dish with a crushed 
clove of garlic and heap the salad lightly 
in the center. Border with bleached 
lettuce and garnish with strips of truffle. 
Around the edge, at regular intervals, 
put tiny aspic jellies (molded in egg 
cups). A selected whole button mush- 
room may be molded in the middle of 
each. A pale transparent aspic is best 
for these; season with mushroom catsup. 

The taste for cassava eakes is often 
a cultivated one. These cakes improve 
upon acquaintance and are extremely 
nutritious and hygienic. They can be 
kept a long time if covered—and some- 
times keep if they are not. To prepare 
for a novice, proceed to render them as 
unhygienic as their substance will allow 
by covering the smooth side with butter 
and subjecting to heat till the butter is 
absorbed. Fold the cakes once and toast 
on both sides. It is also correct to serve 
them after simply heating in the oven. 
Burning Peaches 

Drain a quart of homemade canned 
peaches and put in a pudding dish. If 
you have one that fits into a silver holder 
with handles, this will not be the first 
time you have had cause to exclaim 
“That’s just the thing!” Pour around 
the fruit the syrup from a bottle of 
Maraschino cherries and set in a quick 
oven to heat through. Sprinkle gener- 
ously with granulated sugar, pour over 
a small glass of brandy, set on fire and 
carry immediately to table. Serve while 
ablaze, and eat with Persian pistachio 
nuts. These nuts are in high favor at 
present, now that bright tints are so 
much in vogue. They and the grapes— 
two bonbon dishes of each—were most 
effective together on this table. The 
grapes had been separated into small 
clusters, dipped in a thin sugar syrup, 
thoroughly coated with powdered sugar, 
and kept cool and dry. 


Drip coffee is usually made at table 
in a French coffee biggin, by pouring 
boiling water slowly through the top 
strainer into finely ground coffee. Chic- 
ory will help both the flavor and color of 
coffee made this way. 

Exclamations from the “sisters” 
greeted the appearance of the finger- 
bowls. Each plate held two or three 
cream peppermints in the form of sweet 
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peas, exquisitely shaded and mounted 
on wire stems—triumphs of the candy 
maker’s art. The large plain pepper- 
mint and wintergreen drops, one of each, 
may be sent in, in the same way. 

Shail I say the rest? I insist upon 
serving cheese that is wholesome and 
fresh enough not to be repudiated by a 
normal palate; and, alas, as a sop to 
custom and perverted taste, I also serve 
other delectable brands—so nauseous, so 
dangerously “ripe,” that the place for 
them is under ground instead of in the 
human stomach. Plain English this; 
and it’s a pity, I own, to spoil the descrip- 
tion of such a pretty dinner with such 
an ending; but, I maintain, it’s not half 
so bad as to finish eating the dinner 
itself in the insufferable odor that ema- 
nates from the cheeses esteemed by 
epicures. 


A House of Ease 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


Early environment perhaps accounts 
for it—the mistress of it was bred in a 
household where ordered cleanliness was 
a sort of fetish. Out of that storm and 
stress she evolved her doctrine that folk 
must be reasonably clean to live, rather 
than live to be unreasonably clean. 
Being something hard-headed from her 
earliest youth, she put the doctrine in 
practice, so far as concerned her own 
share of household tasks. As a result 
she was smartly rebuked, and for a while 
endured in silence, but at last felt moved 
to say, “I don’t believe in cleaning up 
until there is dirt enough +o see.” 

“Of course not,” retorted an irate 
elder sister: “but the trouble is you 
never see dirt unless it’s as big as a 
grown dog.” 

The passage at arms is perhaps not 
worth a record, but set down merely by 
way of showing individual temperament. 
Each party to it kept to her own view— 
the younger, at least, more than ever 
resolved that, in the good time when she 
had a home of her own, though it should 
be clean, it should be also, above all 
things, peaceable. 

In maturity she is living up to her 
faith. Here follows some account of 
how she tries to do it. Her home is a 
New York apartment, fairly spacious, 
and exceptiona!'ly light and quiet. There 
are but two occupants, leaving out the 
house plants, which take, in a little part, 
the place of children. The master of 
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it is order personified, withal manly 
enough to feel nothing beneath his 
doing, when the doing is a help to his 
wife. This alone makes it possible for 
her, while keeping up active professional 
work, to do everything about the house 
except washing, window cleaning and 
scrubbing. The washing is sent out, 
the scrubwoman comes in, at no stated 
intervals, but whenever there is need. A 
gas range, unlimited hot water, hall and 
e'evator service, go a long way toward 
lightening the burden of housework. Or 
rather they would, if this particular 
woman felt it a burden. She does not, 
but contrariwise, rejoices in it as the 
healthiest possible offset to much type- 
writing and consequent brain fag. 

Yet she is very far from being a born 
housekeeper—there are many things she 
likes better. But, as between wrestling 
with the servant problem, lying down 
unrestful, and rising up to eat half- 
cooked meals, and doing things herself, 
she infinitely prefers the latter. She 
has, yon see, realized that the perfect 
servant is not to be found on earth— 
for the excellent reason that the quali- 
ties and capacities needed for the perfect 
servant put their possessor far and away 
out of the servant class. To the ideal 
servant she would cheerfully pay double 
wages, and find it money in_ pocket. 
But with the average hired girl she is 
quite unequal to contention—therefore 
she chooses to be her own unhired girl, 
even at some expense of elegant leisure. 

Her house plenishing, except such as 
has happened by way of gifts and heir- 
looms, has been judged primarily by one 
standard—that of the smooth straight 
line. Straight lines, plane surfaces, are 
beautifuliy easy to dust. Since dust 
fills even interstellar space, she has no 
hope of keeping it out of her house. Her 
many windows have net draperies, so 
sheer they hardly vex the plenteous sun- 
shine. Portieres are likewise of smooth 
fabric, and the rugs on the hard wood 
floors of a size and substance to be 
easily swept. There are no cozy corners, 
the picture frames are of smooth wood 
for the most part, and all chairs light 
enough to be handled without trouble. 
The sparse stuffed ones wear smooth 
linen covers. 

In summer, with every window wide, 
sweening may be necessary twice a week. 
Conversely, in winter, when snow lies, 
or rain keeps down dust, it may wait 
a fortnight. But the refrigerator is 
always carefully looked after—kept clean 
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largely by prevention, every speck or 
spot instantly washed up, and the whole 
interior scalded out often and _thor- 
oughly with boiling hot soda water. No 
cooked food is put into it until thor- 
oughly cold, and then only upon the 
shelves. The ice chamber is sacred to 
ice and bottles—bottles that are washed 
clean before they go inside. If green 
stuff for salads needs must go in with the 
ice for freshness, it is either securely 
wrapped in white paper, or packed 
snugly in a colander, after being washed 
clean. No slopping nor spilling is ever 
permitted, nor anything perishable left 
inside long enough to mold. 

The housewife always makes haste 
slowly—if she hurried she would never 
do anything. She serves’ breakfast 
between 7 and 8 o’clock. It is always 
simple, some sort of hot bread, a great 
plenty of the best butter, fruit, and 
strong black coffee. There used to be 
eggs and meat as well, also hot cheese 
things, but both breakfasters have grown 
so out of love with them, they are now 
omitted. But whatever appears is the 
best that can be bought, and in generous 
supply. Lunch for the house master is 
usually hot milk, crackers, fruit and 
nuts. The house mistress prefers fruit 
alone—she is so happily constituted she 
can, when she chooses, live entirely upon 
fresh grapes, and thrive. For dinner 
there is hot meat, broiled, fried or 
boiled. The family palate hates stews, 
and can barely tolerate hashes. Along 
with the meat there are relishes, and 
two to four vegetables, with bread and 
strong coffee. A salad follows, then a 
dessert of fruit and nuts, or pastry, or 
pudding. 

It is to the master’s easy temper that 
most of this household ease is due. 
Although he has the most pronounced 
tastes gastronomically, he eats or lets 
alone what is set before him, without 
saying a word. This is set forth for 
the special benefit of other husbands, 
whose exacting palates must answer for 
many wrinkles in the faces of their 
wives. He waters the plants, and airs 
the house, while his wife gets breakfast. 
After it, they read the news, or rather 
skim it, then set themselves to the day’s 
work or play. The bedrooms being 
shut away can be left until the beds are 
thoroughly aired. The full morning sun 
streams into them, and sometimes the 
heds are left standing until the after- 
lunch interval in work. 

“This woman, of course, never dares 
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to have dinner company.” Some person 


with a fine feeling for style, breaks in 
right here. Yes, she does—and that 
without calling in outside help. Not 
“once in a way,’ but weekly, or fort- 
nightly at the most. She is frank, and 
wholly unashamed ef her way and man- 
ner of living. “If you can endure to 
dine with the cook and the butler,” she 
says in giving invitations. That the 
invitations are not too often declined, is 
proved by the fact that, in her eleven 
years of housekeeping, above two hun- 
dred separate guests have sat at her 
table, some of them many times—and 
this, albeit she is not a lion-hunter, and 
further that she never undertakes enter- 
taining more than eight people at once. 
Thus she puts no strain upon the space 
of her dining room, nor the furnishing 
of her china closet. Jler dinners are 
not claborate, requiring only a modi- 
cum of forethoughted preparation, Her 
creed is that the end of a dinner is to 
be eaten, and the best possible decora- 
tion, for china or the dinner table itself, 
things whose eating is entirely worth 
while. 

Five courses is the limit of these com- 
pany dinners. There is no attempt at 
decoration, beyond a centerpiece of 
embroidery or lace, holding a vase of 
flowers. Name ecards and menus would 
be an impertinence. Soup and fish are 
conspicuously absent. The cook began 
her kitchen career with no more knowl- 
edge than how things ought to taste. 
That is to say, she had been brought up 
to good eating. Her whole subsequent 
endeavor has been to live up to her 
memories. She does not know a single 
French dish, but straight cooking with 
old southern flavors, she thinks she may 
say without vanity, she has achieved. 

In serving the first course, everything 
is set on the table before the diners sit 
down. The plates are passed from the 
carver to the cook at the other end, who 
serves the vegetables, and asks the diners 
to help themselves and each other to the 
relishes. Changing plates, of course, 
falls to the eook—who has the fresh 
ones all ready to her hand. She has, 
ancestrally, a tine feeling for real silver, 
but does not hesitate to supplement her 
supply of it with enough good plated 
ware to prevent any need of washing up 
things between courses. 

Ter dinner costume is a clean shirt 
waist and a shortish skirt, or else a 
wash frock, but nobody scems really to 
mind—least of all guests who themselves 
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have housefuls of servants, and ruffle it 
in Paris gowns, Dinner is always aimed 
to be fifteen minutes later than the hour 
of arrival, Thus the house mistress can 
receive her guests and set them talking 
one with another while she goes out to 
dish up things. Some dinners almost 
get themselves, everything working 
together for their perfecting. Others 
are contrarious, but the cook never per- 
mits herself to worry. She 
very early that there is no alchemy even 
in a gas range. If one expects to serve 
good things, one must first put good 
things into one’s pots and pans, She 
sedulously educates her tradesfolk to 
understand that she will have the best 
ornone. If the best is beyond her purse, 
then she chooses instead the best of 
semething less costly 

In this easy household, hospitality is 
a joy, not a burden. It is simple, as 
befits the householders’ estate in life, 
but wholly without pretense. There is 
nothing commercial in it—no refusing 
to dine the So-and-Sos, because they 
have Dresden china and cut glass, 
whereas we have only ordinary stuff, nor 
discrimination against the Slows, be- 
cause we have had them to dinner twice 
without getting a return invitation. 
People are asked to dinner out of honest 
liking, with no thought of selfish advan- 
tage. Life is quite too short for per- 
functory civility even—how much more 
for perfunctory hospitality! 

And it is further very much too short 
to be spent in worry, which does no pos- 
sible good, only harm. ‘The desire of the 
eyes, the pride of life, envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, eat up so much of 
time and vital force that had better be 
spent in being happy. The condition 
servantless is not wholly paradisaical, 
but a woman of willing mind and 
muscles may easily find in it surceaso 
from many troubles. Better do without 
the things that hold you in bondage to 
incompetence, than spend precious hours 
in a hopeless and unavailing struggle. 
Not every woman can live thus sufficient 
to herself and her household, but such 
peace and comfort lie within the grasp 
of ten of thousands. The main trouble 
with the dear souls is that they live in 
fear of They Say and all its works, so 
keep servants to prevent the neighbors 
from saying they can’t afford to do it. 


Keep Lemons Fresn by placing them 
upon a flat surface and turning a glass 
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tumbler over each, 


learned” 
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The Medicinal Lemon 


By Mary Foster Snider 


The delicious acid of the lemon is 
refreshing and wholesome alike in sum- 
mer and winter, and to the housekeeper 
it is a matter for rejoicing that, like the 
poor, we have it always with us. The 
following are good recipes for its use: 
Lemon Cream 

Make a custard with one pint of thick 
sweet cream, the well-beaten yolks of 
three eggs, four tablespoons of sugar, 
and the thin yellow rind of a lemon. 
Remove from the fire, and stir until 
cold, or nearly so. Put the juice of a 
lemon in a glass dish, pour the cream 
upon it, and stir thoroughly. Serve 
very cold with delicate cake. 

Lemon Tart 

Boil until tender the very thin rind 
of four lemons, and beat them to a paste 
with one-half pound of white sugar; 
add one-quarter pound of blanched and 
finely cut sweet almonds, the juice of 
the four lemons, and a little grated peel. 
Simmer together in a_ porcelain-lined 
dish for half an hour, and when cold 
put into a tart tin lined with rich puff 
paste. Bake and sift sugar over the 
top. 

Lemon Custard Pie 

Beat the yolks of three eggs and one- 
half pound of powdered sugar to a 
cream, then add the unbeaten whites of 
two eggs and whip all together until 
very light. Add the grated rind and 
juice of three lemons and one tablespoon 
of butter. Cook in a double boiler until 
the mixture thickens, then set aside 
until cool. Line a pie plate (a deep one) 
with good paste, prick it well, and bake 
in a quick oven. When done, fill with 
the lemon custard. Beat the white of 
one egg with two tablespoons of pow- 
dered sugar, spread: it over the top of 
the pie, and brown very delicately in a 
slow oven. 

Perfection Lemon Pie 

Cream together one-half cup of butter 
and one cup of sugar in which has been 
stirred one tablespoon of flour. Add 
slowly one cup of hot water, stir until 
smooth and cook in a double boiler for 
five minutes. Then add the yolks of 
three eggs and the white of one, and the 
juice and grated yellow rind of one large 
lemon or two small ones. Line a deep 
pie plate with rich'paste, bake in a quick 
oven, and fill with the partially cooled 
lemon mixture. Make a meringue with 
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the stifly whipped whites of two eggs 
and four tablespoons of powdered sugar, 
spread over the pie, and brown very 
slightly in a slow oven. 
Lemon Custard Cheesecakes 

Put one-quarter of a pound of butter, 
one-half cup of sugar, the juice of four 
icmons, and the grated yeliow rind of 
one, into a porcelain or granite stew- 
pan; add eight well-beaten eggs, and 
stir the mixture over the fire until it 
thickens, but do not allow it to boil. 
Then remove from the fire, place the 
saucepan in a pan of cold water, and stir 
the custard until it is cool. Roll out 
puff paste to the thickness of a quarter 
of an inch, cut out round picces, lay 
them in tartlet pans, and press out the 
paste from the center with the thumb 
and forefinger. Place on each a spoon- 
ful of the custard, put them, on a baking 
pan in a moderate oven, and bake them 
to a very pale brown, 
Lemon Snowballs 

Beat the yolks of three eggs until very 
light; add gradually one cup of granu- 
lated sugar, three tablespoons of water, 
the grated yellow rind of one lemon, two 
tablespoons of lemon juice, and one cup 
of flour in which has been sifted onc 
level teaspoon of baking powder. Then 
fold in the stiffly whipped whites of the 
eggs, and pour the batter into fifteen 
little buttered cups. Steam for half an 
hour, then turn out, roll in powdered 
sugar, and serve with lemon or almond 
sauce. 
Lemon Whip Pudding 

Soak one ounce of gelatine and the 
thin rind of two lemons in a pint of cold 
water for an hour or two. Take out the 
rind, set the water and gelatine over hot 
water and stir until dissolved, then add 
one and one-half cups of white sugar 
and the juice of three lemons. Strain, 
and pour into a wet mold. Let stand 
until it is cold and beginning to set. 
3eat to a very stiff froth the whites of 
two eggs, and add them to the cold gela- 
tine mixture. Beat the whole until it 
becomes of the consistency of sponge. 
Pile it lightly in a glass dish. Put fresh 
ladytingers around the base, and serve 
with a boiled custard or preserved straw- 
berries poured around it. 
Lemon Meringue 

Beat the yolks of six eggs until very 
thick, add the juice and grated yellow 
rind of two large lemons, and a cup of 
white sugar. Cook in a double boiler 
until it thickens, then add the whites of 
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the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, Stir 
constantly until quite stiff. Line a deep 
glass dish with ladyfingers or slices of 
sponge cake, pour in the custard gently, 
and cover all with the whites of two eggs 
whipped to a firm snow with four table- 
spoons of powdered sugar. 
Lemon Cakes 

Beat well together for twenty minutes 
the yolks of twelve eggs, twelve table- 
spoons of white sifted sugar, a gill of 
rosewater, and the grated rind and juice 
of two lemons. Add the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a firm snow, and stir in 
gently one pound of sifted flour. Butter 
small deep patty pans, dust them with 
powdered sugar, put a little of the cake 
batter into each, and bake in a moderate 
oven. When done, take the cakes out 
of the pans immediately and let get cold. 
White icing should then be spread evenly 
over the cakes. 
Lemon Blancmange 

To one-third of a cup of lemon juice 
add two-thirds of a cup of orange juice 
and one cup of water. Bring to the 
boiling point, then add three tablespoons 
of cornstarch mixed smooth in a little 
cold water, a pinch of salt and three 
tablespoons of sugar. Let boil slowly 
for ten minutes, stirring all the time, 
then add the whites of three eggs beaten 
to a stiff snow. Stir well, remove from 
the fire, and pour into mold. Serve cold 
with a custard made with the yolks of 
the eggs, one pint of milk, two and one- 
half tablespoons of sugar, and half a 
teaspoon of lemon extract. 
Lemon Snaps 

One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, one dessertspoon of allspice, two 
of ground ginger, the grated pecl of half 
and the juice of a large lemon, Mix all 
well together, add a cup of molasses, 
beat it well, pour it on buttered sheet 
tins and spread it thinly over them. 
Bake in a rather slow oven. When done, 
cut it into squares, and roll each square 
around the finger as it is raised from 
the tin. ‘These are quite as delicious as 
the best brandy snaps sold by confec- 
tioners, 
Lemon Syrup 

Squeeze the lemons and strain the 
juice carefully. To one pint of juice 
add two pounds of sugar, and set it away 
until thoroughly dissolved, stirring it 
occasionally, then bottle it. One or two 
teaspoons in a glass of cold water will 
make a delicious lemonade, and it pos- 
sesses the merit of being always ready. 
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Part II1I]—The Things Margaret 
Made for Dinner 


CHAPTER 1 


IIE soups in Margaret’s book began 
7 with those made of vegetables and 
milk, because they were the easiest, 

and after she had learned to make one 
she could make them all. 
General Rule for Soups 

One pint of fresh vegetables, or one 
can, one pint boiling water, one pint hot 
milk, one tablespoon flour, one table- 
spoon butter, one small teaspoon salt, a 
very little pepper. Cut the vegetables 
into bits and cook twenty minutes, or, 
if you use canned vegetables, cook ten 
minutes. While it is cooking, make the 
milk, flour and butter into white sauce, 
just as before. Melt the butter, rub in 
the flour, add the hot milk and salt, and 
stir and cook till smooth. Then press 
as much as possible of the vegetable and 
water through a wire sieve and stir in 
and strain again, and it is done. When 
you wish it very nice pour the hot soup 
over a cup of whipped cream and it will 
be foamy. 
Cream of Corn Soup 

Cut the corn from the cob or take 
the canned corn and cook for ten 
minutes with a pint of water. (Fresh 
corn is not like oven vegetables and 
need not cook so long.) Do just as be- 
fore: Make the pint of milk into thin 
white sauce with the butter, flour and 
salt; press the corn and water through 
the sieve, put with the white sauce and 
strain again. 
Cream of Peas 

One pint of fresh peas, or one can, 
with water, milk and thickening, as in 
general rule. 
Cream of Celery 

Cut up two stalks of celery with 
one small slice of onion; cook twenty 
minutes in the pint of water, and do 
as before. 
Cream of Lima Beans 

Cook the pint of beans and make the 
soup; when all done but the secoud 
straining pour it over the beaten yolk 
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of an ege to give it more 
richness. Do not do this 
on the stove, but place the 
beaten egg in the turcen 
and pour the soup over. 
Cream of Potato 

Five freshly boiled potatoes, one slice 
of onion, one quart of hot milk, one 
small teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon of 
chopped parsley, put in last. This soup 
has no water in it, and twice as much 
milk as others. This is because the 
water in which potatoes are boiled is not 
good to use, but must be thrown away. 
As the potatoes are starchy you will need 
no thickening. Mash them, add the hot 
milk and salt, put in the chopped pars- 
ley and send to the table at once. Some- 
times add the yolk of an egg, as in the 
lima bean soup, but remember that the 
parsley always goes in last of all. 
Cream of Tomato Soup 

Four large tomatoes, eut up. or one 
ean with a half cup of water added, two 
slices of onion, two sprigs of parsley, 
one teaspoon sugar, one-half teaspoon 
salt, one-quarter teaspoon soda, one 
quart of milk, one tablespoon butter, 
one tablespoon flour, Cook the tomatoes 
with the onion, parsley, sugar and salt, 
fer twenty minutes. Mix in the soda 
and stir well; this is to keep it from 
eurdling the milk. Mix the milk, flour 
and butter as usual; strain the tomate, 
mix with the thickened milk and strain 
again, 
Cream of Clams 

One dozen hard clams, or one bunch 
of soft ones, one quart of rich milk, one 
tablespoon flour, one tablespoon butter, 
a little pepper. Chop the clams, drain 
off the juice, add as much water, and 
cook till the scum rises; skim this off 
and then put in the clams and eook three 
minutes. IJTeat the milk and thicken it; 
mix with the clams and juice; cook all 
together one minute and strain. A cup 
of whipped cream stirred in this soup is 
nice. Notice that this rule calls for no 
salt. The clams are quite salt enongh 
usually. 
Ovster Soup 

One pint of oysters, one-half pint of 
water, one quart of rich milk, one-half 
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teaspoon salt. Drain off the oyster juice. 
add the water, boil for one minute, skim 
well and strain, Heat the milk and mix 
with it; drop in the oysters and cook 
one minute, or till their edges begin to 
curl, and it is done. This soup is not 
thickened at all, but if you like, you 
may add two tablespoons of finely pow- 
dered and sifted cracker crumbs. 
Meat Soup 

This Margaret made from beef extract, 
because her mother thought that was an 
easy way to begin with what was rather 
difficult for a little girl. Two teaspoons 
of beef extract, one quart of boiling 
water, one-half an onion, sliced, one stalk 
of celery, one-half teaspoon of salt, a 
little pepper, two sprigs of parsley. Sim- 
mer this for twenty minutes, strain 
through a cloth and pour over six thin 
slices of lemon, one for cach plate. 
Serve with hot crackers. 
Cream Bouillon 

Make the same soup and pour it over 
half a pint of whipped cream. Do not 
put any lemon in it, but serve with hot 
crackers. 

Zo be Continued} 


A Seasonable Luncheon 


As Given at the New England School of 
Cookery 


The lesson consists of fried smelts 
with sauce tartare, tomato and _ horse- 
radish salad and coffee ice cream. 
“These fish always come whole,” said 
the teacher, “so we must begin at the 
beginning, washing them and cleaning 
them thoroughly. It is a very simple 
task with such little fish, They may be 
cut from mouth to tail and cleaned with 
a knife, or, if you do not mind handling 
them, take them in the left hand and 
with the right thumb and _ forefinger 
pinch off the skin just in front of the 
gills. The internal organs will come out 
all together and then you have only to 
wash the cavity carefully with cold water 
and wipe them on a dry, clean towel. By 
the way, to remove the odor, wash your 
hands well in cold water without soap, 
then rub with cut lemon and _ finally 
wash with fresh, warm water and soap. 

“Now take the fish, sprinkle them with 
salt, pepper and a little flour, dip them 
in beaten egg and then in crumbs. We 
usually use the whole egg, but in this 
case we will save the yolk for the sauce 
tartare and use only the white for dip- 


ping. To give it the right consistency 
add a little olive oil before beating. 
Fry the fish in deep fat for three or four 
minutes. A good test for fat is to 
fry a little piece of bread first. If it 
browns in forty counts, it is hot enough 
for cooked food which needs only brown- 
ing, but it should take fully sixty 
counts to brown it when we are going 
io use the fat for uncooked fish, which 
must be cooked more slowly to be thor- 
oughly done. Drain the little fish on 
crumpled paper, placed in a pan in the 
oven. Serve, garnished with lemon and 
parsley. 

“The sauce tartare is simply a may- 
onnaise with the addition of certain 
condiments. Make it as usual aeccord- 
ing to this recipe: mix one-half tea- 
spoon of mustard, one teaspoon of pow- 
dered sugar, one-half teaspoon of salt 
and a few grains of cayenne; add the 
yolk of one egg and stir, adding grad- 
ually one-half cup olive oil and one and 
one-half tablespoons of vinegar. When 
all mixed add one-half tablespoon each 
of finely chopped onion, pickles, olives 
and parsley and one-fourth teaspoon of 
tarragon. The last ingredient is an 
herb dried and finely powdered. 

“For the tomato and horseradish salad, 
the fresh horseradish root is much the 
best. But if that cannot be obtained, 
use the bottled variety. It must be well 
drained and seasoned with salt and 
cayenne. For this amount of salad, chill 
four or five tomatoes, peel, cu’ in 
quarters and serve on lettuce with the 
following: three tablespoons of the 
horseradish, fresh and grated, or drained 
from the bottle, and in either case sea- 
soned with one-fourth teaspoon of salt, 
2a dash of cayenne and one tablespoon 
of vinegar and added to one-fourth cup 
of cream, beaten stiff. This makes a 
very inviting combination of color as 
well as an especially good salad. 

“The coffee ice cream is made with 
one quart’ of cream, one and one-half 
cups of milk, one-third of a cup of 
ground coffee, yolks of four eggs, one 
and one-fourth eups of sugar and one- 
quarter of a teaspoon of salt. The 
coffee, milk and one cup of sugar are 
scalded together, then strained and 
made into a custard with the remaining 
ingredients, excepting the cream. When 
the custard is well thickened the cream 
is added and the whole is strained into 
the freezer and frozen. This is all the 
better if it is packed for a few hours 
before serving.” 
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For Those Who Can--and Will 


By Mrs W. S. Remont 


A delicious jelly, which takes the 
place of currints for a meat course, con- 
sists of equal parts of young beets and 
rhubarb, boiled together; when tender 
they are mashed through a sieve, and 
lastly through a jelly bag. For all 
jellies, of course, allow a pint of sugar 
to a pint of juice, and have the sugar 
piping hot in the oven, without melting 
it. This is an old rule, but followed by 
surprisingly few housekeepers. 

One pound of quinces, cut without 
paring or removing seeds, to ten pounds 
of grapes, will give a jelly which tempts 
the most epicurean taste. A jam to be 
used as layer cake tilling, consists of five 
quarts of grape juice and three quarts 
of chopped apples which have not been 
pared. Boil until soft, mash through a 
sieve and allow three-quarters of a pint 
of sugar to one pint of jam. Simmer 
for twenty minutes, or until thick. 
Equal parts of green tomatoes and green 
grapes may be treated in the same way, 
varying the jam by adding a sliced 


lemon to a part of it. 
Cherries are put up very easily, affer 
stoning sour ones, by soaking them in 


enough vinegar to cover the fruit. Next 
day, drain off the vinegar and save it, 
either for another quantity of cherries, 
or to be boiled and sweetened for a re- 
freshing drink, allowing several spoon- 
fuls to a glass of iced water. The 
drained cherries are put in a jar, allow- 
ing two inches of cherries, then one inch 
of sugar, until jars are filled. Screw on 
the tops, and set away to ripen for two 
months, without cooking. They are 
superfine for pies or fancy desserts. 
Tomatoes should be absolutely perfect 
for canning, peeled, and blossom end 
cut out. An old lady told me that many 
tomatoes spoil by omitting this simple 
operation. Pack the whole peeled to- 
matoes in jars, put on the rubbers, add 
one-half teaspoon of salt, and lay the 
lids lightly on the jars. Set these in a 
very hot oven with several thicknesses 
of newspaper under them. I always put 
the oven rack as low down as possible, 
then place the newspapers on it. Let 
the tomatoes boil five minutes in the 
jars, remove from oven, wipe out the 
tops and over the rubbers, and screw 
tops on at once. Immediately turn up- 
side down to cool, and then give a final 
twist to the tops, and keep the jars upside 
down until used. These are perfect, and 
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taste like fresh tomatoes. One can 
easily put up a few jars each baking 
day, and thus save labor. 

Another way is to run a large darning 
needle twice through perfect tomatoes, 
without peeling or cutting them. Place 
raw in a large crock, putting over them 
brine made of one cup salt to a gallon 
of water. Place a plate on tomatoes to 
keep them under the brine, and when 
they are to be used, soak the fruit in 
cold water for a few hours, then use at 
once. They keep beautifully, but one 
must have very fresh, firm tomatoes to 
begin with: Another good cold water 
process follows: Keep the tomatoes ina 
very cold place twenty-four hours, hav- 
ing filled the jars with cold water for the 
same length of time. Empty the jars. 
pack in the fruit, cover with very cold 
water by standing the jars under run- 
ning water for three minutes to press 
out the air bubbles. Now pour in melted 
paraffine and screw on the lids. Cover 
each jar with a paper bag. 

I put up string beans in a crock, with 
brine strong enough to float an egg. Soak 
the beans for twenty-four hours before 
using. Peas are shelled, boiled five 
minutes only, then spread on trays to 
dry. When perfectly dry they are put 
in bags and hung up. ‘They should be 
soaked a short time before using in 
fresh water. Lima beans are treated 
in the same way, only they should 
be strung on strong thread, after the 
five minutes’ boiling, and they must 
not be allowed to touch each other while 
drying, Jest they mold. To prepare for 
the table, they should be placed without 
soaking, in boiling water, and cooked 
for thirty minutes, Drain, add fresh 
water and proceed as before, the third 
time adding a little salt to the boiling 
water. These are far superior to the 
ordinary dried peas and beans. 

TIamsBura Sponcre witit STRAWBERRIES 
—Dissolve a level tablespoon of gran- 
ulated gelatine in two tablespoons of 
cold water, and add the juice of an 
orange. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
with half a cup of sugar and a little 
grated orange rind until very light, add 
gradually the gelatine and beat, stand- 
ing in ice water, until it commences to 
thicken, then fold in carefully the stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs. Turn into a 
pretty mold and harden on ice. Serve 
surrounded with a wreath of straw- 
berries dusted with powdered sugar. 
Amelia Sulzbacher. 
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The Conversion of Ellen 
By Annette Poole 


Ellen was an excellent cook after her 
own manner, a good type of the faithful 
old servant, living year after year in the 
same family, and growing more and 
more addicted to her own opinions, as 
time went on. She could not read, and 
she utterly scorned measures and recipes, 
averring that “it was a mighty poor 
cook who couldn’t tell by the looks of a 
thing. How does some woman in Bos- 
ton know how much sugar I want in me 
eake, when she don’t see me pan I’m 
goin’ io bake it in? And flour is that 
cranky ye never know what it'll be at, 
an’ if ye have no brains, ye can’t cook.” 

So when a new dish was to be con- 
cocted, “Miss Julia” went into the 
kitchen and measured sugar and flour 
and handed the cups to Ellen, who 
received them with looks of infinite dis- 
dain. After that she prepared the new 
dish successfully whenever requested, 
but she never measured again, She was 
very much averse to imparting any of 
her cooking lore, perhaps because she 
could not give an accurate recipe. When 
asked how she prepared any dish, her 
invariable reply was, “I jist stirred it 
up.” 

And now Ellen’s mistress came to her 
with a new and startling proposition. 
“Ellen,” said she, “suppose you and I go 
to cooking school next week. There is 
to be one every afternoon in town, A 
famous cook is going to show people how 
to use a gas stove and the gas company 
is going to run the pipes right past this 
house to Dayville, so people there can 
light their houses and do their cooking 
with gas.” 

“Folks do all be goin’ crazy, I’m 
thinkin’,”’ was Ellen’s comment. “I 
don’t think any woman from Chicagy 
ean tache me how to cook, an’ by gas 
at that. I’ve seem them things. I'd be 
afraid they'd be blowin’ up on us, if we 
were that foolish to try one of ’em. 
What’s the matter with the good old 
stove, an’ me knowin’ how to coax the 
oven, if it be a bit sulky, an’ where’s me 
hot water comin’ from, I'd like to know ? 
Ts it me’d depind on a little dinky tea 
kettle ?” 

Ellen forgot that for many years she 
had depended on a tea kettle, and was by 
no means in favor of the innovation, 
when the village water system made it 
possible for a hot water reservoir to be 
added to the lsitchen equipment. “An’ 
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give up me good well, an’ all the village 
usin’ the same water as me!” had been 
her wail then. 

“Well, Miss Julia, if it’s company for 
you I'll be, Pll go.” And so it was that 
one afternoon Ellen found herself. sit- 
ting in the village hall. 

“It’s lots o’ bother folks do be takin’ 
to get rid o’ work,” sniffed Ellen, as she 
gazed curiously about her, recognizing 
ladies whom she knew as friends of her 
mistress, other servants, and a large 
sprinkling of young women, who, being 
mechanics’ wives and doing their own 
work, had come to learn all they could 
of this convenient method of cooking. 
“Them’s cheap folks, Vm thinkin’,” 
thought Ellen contemptuously. 

And then came the demonstrator, all 
in white, a washable gown short enough 
to escape the floor, a white bib apron, 
and a tiny bit of cap above the smooth 
hair lightly sprinkled with gray. 

“Tis as I thought,” muttered Ellen 
to herself, “’tis only a play cook she is. 
Give me me clean calico gown aw me 
good blue check apurn, that'll go in the 
tub of a Monday and come out from the 
iron stiff and clean, JTlow’d I look in a 
white gown, I d’know.” 

In a clear, even voice, easily heard in 
the great room, the demonstrator now 
explained the lighting and care of the 
stove. Ellen settled back in her seat 
complacently. “But thet’s a new 
wrinkle,’ and she sat up and ecraned her 
neck to watch the process of gashing the 
edges of the rim of fat around the 
trimly tied roast of beef. “In order that 
the shrinking skin may not foree the 
center of the meat to protrude,” said the 
teacher. 

“T’ll do that meself next time, but T’ll 
not be callin’ anybody’s attention to 
where I learned it.” But she shook her 
head when the roast went into the oven 
unseasoned and unfloured. “The sea- 
sonin’ 7ll never sink in, an’ where’s her 
gravy comin’ from, I’d like to know.” 
As if the demonstrator had read her 
thought, she went on to explain the 
process of seasoning and basting after 
the meat had browned, and then the 
making of gravy. 

Ellen sniffed doubtfully. when hot 
water instead of milk went to the mak- 
ing of an omelet, but she could not 
deny the beauty of the omelet when it 
was turned out, and she made up her 
mind to ask Miss Julia to buy such a 
flexible spatula as the one that slipped 
so deftly around the omelet pan. The 
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spatula by no means involved giving in 
to the use of a gas stove. Iler good 
opinion of the demonstrator rose when, 
being asked about reliable bread flours, 
the tirst one she mentioned was Ellen's 
favorite brand, 

“Thim might be handy, whin me stove 
was full,’ she thought when two D- 
shaped saucepans were placed face to 
face over a single burner that two veg- 
etabies might be cooked at once and 
afterward combined in a highly seasoned 
cream sauce, “I'll make that meself,” 
said Ellen. 

But she was certain nothing but rank 
failure could come of putting fish or 
steak or tomatoes to broil under, instead 
of over, the fire. “Sure, doesn’t heat 
always go up?’ asked she, but when 
tasting time came, her honest soul was 
forced to acknowledge that the broiling 
had been well done. IIowever, she was 
not yet ready to make any concessions as 
to the merits of the new way and the 
demonstrator came near losing all she 
had gained from Ellen in the way of 
cautious approval. For, at the very 


close of the last lecture, a question was 
asked concerning the baking of rich 
fruit cake in a gas oven, and the teacher, 
after stating that the operation was 
more perfectly performed by the con- 
fectioner, advised that, if done at home, 


the cake should first be thoroughly 
steamed and then finished in the oven. 
Ellen was scandalized and her scorn 
was unbounded, when, on the way out, 
her mistress called her attention to a 
set of three triangular saucepans. 

“And is it Ellen Cassidy would be 
cookin’ her vegetables in sich things? 
Come away home, Miss Julia, an’ lave 
such foolishness to thim that knows no 
better.” 

But the next afternoon as Miss Julia 
sat on the shady piazza, Ellen came 
around the corner of the house. 

“The river and the hills do be lookin’ 
purty to-day,” said she by way of pre- 
liminary. Then came a pause. “Miss 
Julia,” said she at last, “maybe one o’ 
thim gas stoves might be handy odd 
times, whin we wouldn’t want to be 
fussin’ with a big fire.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Julia, “I think 
so myself.” 

“But I'll tell you one thing, right now, 
Miss Julia,” went on Ellen, remember- 
ing those heterodox instructions, “if 
Ellen Cassidy do be havin’ anything to 
do with it, Miss Alice’s weddin’ cake 
ain’t goin’ to be a b’iled plum puddin’!” 
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A Few Summer Salads 


By Eleanor Marchant 


In serving salads of whatever descrip- 
tion, the housewife must remember that 
one of the essential things is to have the 
salad fresh and cold, and if green to have 
the leaves crisp and dry. All greens 
used should stand for at least thirty 
minutes in ice water, before they are 
carefully washed to free them from dust 
and insects; and as, if any water is 
allowed to remain on the leaves, the 
dressing will not adhere to them, but will 
run to the bottom of the salad bowl, they 
should be carefully freed from moisture 
by swinging them in a wire basket or 
carefully dried without bruising in a 
clean napkin. The beauty and whole- 
someness of a perfectly prepared salad, 
especially at this season of the year, 
should commend itself to every provident 
housekeeper, as the salts necessary for 
the good condition of the blood are 
bountifully contained in these green veg- 
etables. The addition of a dressing com- 
posed of pure olive oil, a few drops of 
lemon juice and a light seasoning of salt, 
garlic and pepper, furnish an ideal way 
of acquiring the fatty food also required 
by the system, 

Shad Roe and Cucumber Salad 

Cook a shad roe with one minced 
onion and a bay leaf in salted acidulated 
water for twenty minutes; remove from 
the fire and when cold cut into neat 
cubes and slices. Marinate these with 
French dressing, flavored with a few 
drops of onion juice. Add to the cubes 
of shad roe, thus prepared, one cup of 
cucumber cut into dice and six chopped 
olives, moistening with mayonnaise 
dressing. Dispose the salad upon a bed 
of crisp white lettuce leaves, garnishing 
the long side with thin slices of cucum- 
ber, and the top with sliced roe and 
chilis. 

Celery and Pineapplé Salad 

Cut stalks of blanched celery and 
pineapple in small pieces, and sprinkle 
with lemon juice, then stand in the ice- 
box until thoroughly chilled. Mix with 
a white mayonnaise to which one-quarter 
of a eup of blanched and pounded pis- 
tachio nuts have been added. Arrange 
in a mound on an oblong cut glass dish, 
surrounded by a ring of lettuce leaves, 
garnishing with stars of mayonnaise - 
and halved pistachio nuts. 

Endive Salad 

Arrange a head of well-washed endive 

in a salad bowl, adding five radishes that 
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have been pared and cut into dice, and 
four hard-cooked eggs that have been cut 
lengthwise into quarters. Just before 
serving, mix half a teaspoon of salt, a 
half teaspoon ‘of paprika and six table- 
spoons of olive oil; when thgroughly 
blended, add a flavoring of tarragon 
vinegar; pour over the salad and toss 
lightly with a silver fork. Garnish with 
whole radishes cut to resemble flowers. 
Water Cress Salad 

Dress a crisp bunch of cress with salt, 
pepper, paprika, oil and lemon juice, add- 
ing the grated yolks of three hard-cooked 
eggs; arrange in a mound on a salad 
platter, garnishing with the whites of 
the eggs cut lengthwise into eighths, and 
placed on the salad to simulate the petals 
of a flower, pressing a star of mayon- 
naise into the center of the petals. 
Green Peas and Veal Salad 

A delicious salad is made by cutting 
a cup of cold veal into dice, to which is 
added a cup of cooked and seasoned peas; 
arrange in individual lettuce cups, 
sprinkling well with celery salt, and pour 
over a French dressing, highly flavored 
with mint and mustard. Garnish with 
capers and tiny cucumber pickles. 
Cauliflower and Beet Salad 

Boil a head of cauliflower in a piece of 
fine cheesecloth, until tender. Remove 
jrom the fire and break into flowerets, 
sprinkling with a tablespoon of lemon 
juice. When cold, arrange neatly in a 
dish, adding two tablespoons of cold 
boiled beets cut into dice, a tablespoon 
of chopped parsley and a teaspoon of 
finely minced wild sorrel. Mix them 
lightly with a French dressing, and gar- 
nish the base of the salad with a border 
of boiled carrots and beets, cut into fancy 
shapes. 
Potato Salad in Cabbage Shell 

Chop very fine the center of a cabbage, 
removed to leave a thin shell; add to the 
cabbage six cold boiled potatoes that 
have been cut into diamonds three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick, sprinkling well 
with grated onion and very finely 
chopped parsley. Toss them lightly 
together, but do not break the potatoes, 
which are very tender. Pour over the 
following dressing: put into a bowl the 
yolks of two eggs, two tablespoons of 
cider vinegar, one tablespoon of butter, 
one saltspoon each of mustard and pepper 
and half a teaspoon each of salt and 
sugar. Beat these together, placing the 
bowl in a pan of boiling water, stirring 
until it becomes slightly thickened. 


Serve in the cabbage shell, garnishing 
with stuffed olives and rings of hard- 
cooked egg. 
Individual Russian Salads 

Ornament the bottom of small tim- 
bale molds with boiled carrot cut into 
fancy shapes and a row of cooked peas 
around the edge. Add enough clear aspie 
jelly to set them, and when perfectly 
firm, fill the mold with jelly; after it 
has hardened, scoop out with a warm 
spoon some of the jelly from the center 
and fill the space with a macedoine of 
vegetables mixed with mayonnaise. Serve 
each form on a bed of crisp lettuce leaves. 
Asparagus Salad in Tomato Baskets 

Select round tomatoes of equal size; 
peel and with a sharp knife form into 
small baskets, scooping out the center, 
placing them on the ice until serving 
time. Cut asparagus tips that have 
been boiled in salted water until ten- 
der, into small pieces, add a very little 
grated onion, a dash of cayenne and a 
pinch of powdered mace. Fill into the 
tomato baskets, pouring over each por- 
tion a tablespoon of mayonnaise dressing 
that has been colored green with a few 
drops of spinach juice. 


One of My Cooking Classes 


By L. W. 


Made up largely of Jewish children, 
with here and there an Italian or an 
Irish girl, there are among them some 
strong racial types—unmistakable He- 
brew features or soft Italian eyes. But 
some of the faces are as nondescript 
as the clothes, fearful and wonderful 
indeed, which they wear. There is every 
sort of garment from actual rags to 
dresses which are really good and pos- 
itively clean, though always the latter 
are in a conspicuous minority. 

When a cooking class is made up for 
these little girls, enthusiasm marks its 
announcement, for it is a holiday to 
them when they can come and work in 
the school kitchen, and to be deprived of 
one lesson is very nearly a guarantee of 
good behavior for the next week, the 
same girl rarely losing two lessons in 
succession. And yet these girls, most 
of them, cannot even taste what they 
cook, unless it be eggs cooked in the 
shell or potatoes baked in their jackets. 
The strict Jewish law prohibits the use 
of food cooked in dishes which have been 
washed with soap as rigidly as the use of 
soap itself. Therefore the feeling that 
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the children like to come for what they 
get to eat does not arise here, while it 
does often make itself felt in the case 
of children from much better homes. 
These girls love the work for its own 
sake and do it well, in spite of the 
handicap of absolutely different home 
conditions. They delight in the sunny 
room with its shining appointments, its 
little gas stoves and its numerous knives, 
spoons and small cooking dishes, and the 
hope is that some glimmer of this light 
and cleanliness may enter into their 
present conditions and operate also to 
improve their own homes when they 
have them, as they do very early. 

From the moment when the class 
comes into the room until they have said 
“Good-bye, teacher,” in musical chorus, 
and have been carefully restrained from 
a grand scramble down the stairs and out 
of doors, they are in constant motion. 
It is no easy matter during most of that 
time to keep hands and tongues busy 
and out of mischief. 

Sometimes there are evidences of a 
strong class feeling betwee? different 
streets in much the same locality. “I 
won't work with Susie. She lives on 
such and such street.” And their 
parents have even taught them to foster 
such a spirit, or at least have not dis- 
couraged it in them. So the teachers 
must show them a new way without dis- 
paraging the home influence. The same 
tact must be used in dealing with race 
prejudice. Teresa, an Italian, is placed 
beside Sarah, a Jewish girl, and #some- 
what heated discussion is explained by 
Sarah thus, “Teresa called me a dirty 
Jew.” And little Teresa, usually sweet 
and gentle, admits her guilt with no 
signs of penitence, while the teacher 
ponders sadly over the very evident 
truthfulness of her statement. It takes 
some patience to reconcile those two 
girls to the point where they are ready to 
forget the subject, and where the teacher 
feels any reasonable assurance that the 
matter is not simply deferred for later 
settlement. The “hand to hand method” 
of settling disputes comes so easily to 
these little girls. 

I want you to notice Rosie, that tiny 
black-haired, black-eyed girl. In her 
eagerness over the cooking and her 
natural power to command, she carries 
the class with her and rules them with 
a rod of iron. She has had to be 
acknowledged, tacitly at least, as teach- 
er’s first assistant. And woe to the 
little Rebecca or Sarah who takes it 
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upon her diminutive self to view the 
dish in the oven before the proper time. 
Rosie is there before her, as if she had 
divined her intentions, and back the 
culprit goes before the fierce black eyes 
and energetic tongue. And who shall 
say thdt Rosie’s sharp “Hush-sh-sh!” 
does not help toward ultimate order, 
even though it rises high above the 
timid whispers it rebukes¢ The teacher 
reasons with Rosie, but Rosie has the 
class upon her heart, and the old order 
comes back, gradually, perhaps, but 
surely. 

Little Annie, tiny maid with great 
blue eyes and quaint, meck, little face, 
follows the teacher about, trotting to 
and fro, and when she is set at work, 
finishes quickly, to come back and slip 
a warm little hand into the larger one, 
with the whisper: “T’ve done it, teacher. 
Now may I come with you?” 

And now, with the end of the schgol 
year, when the hot nights have come and 
many children sleep on doorsteps or play 
on the pavements half the night, it is no 
uncommon thing to see a curly head 
nodding, or even to find some little girl 
with her white cheek pillowed close to 
her eooking dishes, sound asleep. An 
imprevised couch in another room gives 
the little sleeper her much-needed nap, 
while the other children tiptoe about 
in sympathetic quiet, “to help Lizzie 
get rested.” Is not this the home spirit 
which must be learned before we think 
of methods of cooking? And yet when we 
find, as we do, that the child goes to her 
squalid home and fills her own people 
with diseontent over their conditions, 
then we are sure that the leaven is work- 
ing, even though it goes only so far as a 
demand for swept floors and a table set 
at mealtime, in place of the usual 
promiscuous. fashion of eating what is 
nearest and sitting down wherever it 
happens to be. 


An Apartment Picnic 
By E. A. B. 


A rainy day, that threatened to spoil 
a long planned picnic, was turned by 
ingenious people into a most enjoyable 
occasion that had the spice of novelty. 
Early in the morning, as one member of 
the party woke to hear the steady down- 
pour that promised a day of disappoint- 
ment, the thought came to her of hav- 
ing the picnie in her apartment. So 
the entire party was asked by telephone 
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to come in regular pienic dress and to 
bring the various parts of the basket 
lunch to her home. ‘The hostess met 
each one at the door and ushered them 
into her parlor, which a sign on the door 
proclaimed to be the picnie grove. All 
the furniture had been removed, and a 
large brown cloth spread over the floor 
to simulate the bare earth. 

In the center of the room was the lawn, 
made by strewing around in a large 
circle a quantity of green tissue paper, 
prepared by folding a sheet of tissue 
paper lengthwise eight times, sewing 
through the center, then cutting the 
edges into fringe. This paper had orig- 
inally done duty as Christmas decora- 
tions. 

A lake reposed in the midst of the 
lawn, consisting of a large meat platter 
tilled with water, on the shore of which 
were several boats fashioned by folding 
paper in the well-known manner and sur- 
mounted by the sign “Boats to Let.” 
All the ferns, palms and potted plants 
were ranged around on the floor. Under 
these “trees” stood toy horses, dogs and 
eats. A china pig, confined in a, pen 
made of a strawberry basket, was labeled 
“African hippopotamus,” and with a 
large picture of a tiger in its cage— 
requisitioned from a nearby druggist’s 
window—formed the menagerie. Signs 
prohibiting the feeding of the animals 
or “bucking the tiger’ were conspicu- 
ously displayed. Also notices caution- 
ing all persons against trespassing, walk- 
tng on the grass, or tying horses to the 
trees, interspersed with personal hits, 
caused a good deal of merriment. 

A chafing-dish was labeled “the carou- 
sal” or “merry-go-round,” and a toy 
donkey was hitched to a cigar box park 
earriage which was largely patronized 
by the men. Everyone sat upon the 
floor and the pienie lunch was served 
from the original packages, sans knives, 
forks, and, as one of the party said, the 
usual complement of ants and spiders. 
After lunch the floor was cleared for an 
impromptu dance, which was followed by 
some children’s games that were greatly 
enjoyed by the grown-ups also. The 
“flat picnic” was voted a decided success, 
not only by the little ones who had 
viewed the stormy skies with anxious 
looks, but by the children of a larger 
growth as well 


Mustarp For THE if mixed with 
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June Fruits the Year Round 
By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Rhubarb Marmalade 

Four pounds rhubarb, four oranges, 
juice of all, peel of two, four pounds 
sugar, one lemon, two pounds raisins. 
Peel and cut the rhubarb into half-inch 
pieces, Prepare the oranges by squeez- 
ing out juice and cooking the peel in 
water till tender. Drain and scrape out 
white skin. Extract the juice of the 
lemon. Put the rhubarb into a granite 
preserving kettle, heat it slowly to bpil- 
ing, cook fifteen minutes, then add the 
sugar, orange juice and peel, lemon juice 
and raisins, and cook slowly until thick. 
This is delicious fresh and a portion may 
be sealed for future use. 
Spiced Currants 

Six pounds currants, one level table- 
spoon cinnamon, four pounds sugar, one 
level teaspoon cloves, {wo pounds raisins, 
one level teaspoon allspice, one cup vin- 
egar. Pick over the currants, wash, 
drain and remove the stems. Put into 
a preserving kettle, add the sugar, raisins 
and vinegar and cook until it commences 
to thicken; add the spices and cook to 
a thick sauce. This is particularly fine 
with lamb and venison. 
Tutti Frutti 

Put a pint of brandy into a thoroughly 
sweet three-gallon stone jar. Beginning 
with strawberries, the iirst fruit of the 
season, add in succession the various 
fruits as they appear in market, taking 
care to choose only those which are 
choice, firm and fresh. Add a pound 
of sugar to cach pound of fruit until the 
jar is almost half full, then use three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit. Stir the mixture thor- 
oughly for several mornings after each 
addition of fruit and sugar to dissolve 
the sugar, using for this purpose a 
wooden or granite-ware spoon and tak- 
ing care not to mash the fruit. Cover 
the jar securely and keep in the cellar 
or in a cool, dry place. Use the fol- 
lowing proportion of fruit: Two quarts 
strawberries, one large pineapple, one 
quart red cherries, one quart yellow 
cherries, one quart red raspberries, one 
pint large currants, one quart apricots 
and prunes, plums and peaches to fill the 
jar. Leave the berries whole, cut the 
pineapple into suitable pieces tor eating, 
seed the cherries, pare the apricots and 
peaches and cut into halves or quarters, 
and seed the plums and leave whole. 
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Menus for June 


Planned with Reference to Variety, Econ- | 
omy and Seasonableness 


By Louise Worthen 


Wepnespay, June 1 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 

Creamed eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Cucumbers 
Cream puffs 
Dinner 
Sardine canapes 
Lamb chops 
Baked potatoes 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Dressed lettuce 
Strawberry shortcake 
Coffee 
Tuvrspay, JuNE 2 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 

Creamed codfish and 

potatoes 

Whole wheat muffins 

‘offee 
Luncheon 
Egg salad 

‘Toasted muffins Olives 

Rhubarb sauce 
Dinner 


Consomme Julienne 


Corned bee 
Potato souffle 
Boiled beets 
Cabbage salad 
Prune whip Coffee 
Fripay, June 3 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Corned beef hash Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of corn soup 
Vegetable salad 
Graham bread 
Nut cookies 
Dinner 
Broiled tomatoes 
Swordfish saute 
Mashed potato 
Dandelion greens 
Cress salad 


Stewed figs with whipped 


cream 
Coffee 
Saturpay, JuNE 4 
Breakfast 
Rhubarb sauce 
Cereal with cream 


Onelet 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luucheon 
Fish souffle 
Toasted muffins 
Sliced tomatoes 


Cocoa 
Dinuer 
Tomato bouillon 
Hamburg steak, broil 


Riced potato 
Asparagus on toast 
Dressed lettuce 
Banana whip 
Coffee 
Sunpay, June § 
Breakfast 
Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Bacon To 
Coffee 


_ Roast chickens 
Rice croquettes 


GOOD 


Boiled 


| 
| 
Dinner | 
Clear soup | 


Asparagus salad | 


Strawberry sherbet 
‘off 


Monpay, June 6 


Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 


Coffee 


Breakfast 
Oranges 


Minced lamb on toast 


Tomato bisque 

Baked bluefish 

Mashed potato 
Dandelion greens 
Cucumber salad 
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Tuespay, June 14 


Dinner 
lam cocktail Breakf, 
veakfast 
lamb Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Vanilla ice cream Coliee 
Maple sauce 
‘offee Luncheon 
Asparagus cream soup 
Tripay, JuNE 10 _ Croutons Pickles 
Breakfast | Nut and jelly sandwiches 
Oranges | Dinner 
Cereal with cream Cucumbers, saute 


Baked haddock, 


Supper 
Creamed ices with Coffee hollandaise sauce 
eas Luncheon Potatoes 
oast Baked peas Dandelion greens 
Cheese sandwiches Baking powder biscuit Dressed lettuce 
Olives Caramel cake! Olives Currants} Caramel custard with 
Dinner caramel sauce 


Coffee 


Wepnespay, JuNE 15 


Breakfast 
Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 


sauce Baked egg Cream toast 
uncheon Coffee Coffee 
Escalloped rice with Luacheon 
c 4 Saturpay, Juve 11 Fish 
arth Breakfast Baked potatoes 
Sliced Strawberries Cucumbers 
mm 8 Cereal with cream Chocolate cake 
Toast Dinner 


Blanquette of chicken 


Steamed chocolate pud- 


| Tvespay, JUNE 7 


ed 


ast 


Cereal with cream 
Minced chicken on toast 


Cream of pea soup 
Stuffed green peppers 
Parker House rolls 
‘anned 


Fruit 


Rhubarb pie 
Wepwnespay, June 8 


French toast 


Rye muffins 


Broiled smelts 


String beans 
Cucumbers 
Tomato salad 


ding 
Coffee 


Breakfast 
Strawberries 


Coffee 


Luncheon Blat 


raspberries 
Dinner 
relish (currants 
and bananas) 
Soiled halibut 
Egg sauce 
Mashed potato 
Spiced beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Coffee 


Gral 


Breakjast 
Stewed rhubarb 
Cereal with cream 

Baked eggs 
Coffce 
Luncheon 


Baked macaroni 


Creamy egg 


Sliced cucumbers 


Sliced oranges and 


Potato au gratin 


Sunpay, JuNE 12 


Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 


up 
Breaded veal cutlets 


Jellied peaches with 


Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cottage pie 


Graham bread 


bananas 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Broiled steak 


String beans 
Dressed lettuce 
1emange with 

frutti sauce 

Coffee 


tutti 


Breakfast 


Liver and bacon 
nam muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Rice so 


Riced potato 


Cucumbers, saute 
Tomato salad 


cream 
Coffee 
Supper 


Lobster a la Newburg 


Escalloped halibut Toasted mufins Olives 
Baked potatoes Cocoa 
j 
Pickles Lemon jelly 
Dinner Monpay, June 13 
Anchovy canapes Breakfast 
Roast Jeg of lamb ee 
Browned potatoes Cereal with cream 


Potato omelet 


Dressed tomatoes 
tart Cora Coffee 
Tuurspay, June 9 Veal salad 
Breakfast — Whole wheat bread 
Bananas Sliced : tomatoes 
Cereal with cream Dinner 
Broiled cod Strawberries 
Roast beef 


Creamed potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Toasted muffins 
Dutch cheese 
Strawberries 


Asparagus, 


Browned potatoes 
cream sauce 
Dressed lettuce 
Cottage pudding 

Fruit sauce 


Flour muffins 
Strawberries with cream 


Toasted muffins 


Rye pancakes 


Cream of potato soup 


Cold roast beef 
Potato au gratin 


Macaroni with cheese 


Tomato salad 
Macedoine jelly 
Coffee 
Tuvurspay, June 16 
Breakfast 
Pineapple 
Cereal with cream 


Minced heef on toast 


Coffee 
Luncheon 


Baked succotash 
Olives 


Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Broiled ham 
Mashed potato 
Creamed asparagus 
Orange and pineapple 


sala 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 
Frimay, June 17 
Breakfast 
Bananas, baked 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Tomato bisque 
Whole wheat bread 
Syrup 
Dinner 
Cheese canapes 
Planked shad 
Mashed potatoes 
wiring beans 
Cucumber salad 
Maple mousse Coffee 


Saturpay, June 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 

Creamed fish and potato 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Bouillon 
Egg salad Rolls 


Coffee 


Stewed prunes 


| — | 
| 


Dinner 
Clam cocktail 
Beef loa 
Riced potato Peas 
Dressed lettuce 
Strawberry shortcake 
Coffee 
Sunpay, June 19 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on toast 
~oftee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Fried _ chicken 
Potato souffle Radishes 
a\sparagus on toast 
Cress salad 
Pineapple cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed lobster 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Nut cake 
Monpay, June 20 
Breakfast 
Currants 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
aked potato 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken salad 
olls Olives 
Jelly sandwiches 
Dinner 
White soup with egg 
balls 


Cold meat loaf 
Baked potatoes 
Fscalloped onions 
Dressed lettuce 
Raspberry souffle 


Luncheon 
Cheese souffle 
Baking biscuit 
Raspberry tarts 
Dinner 
Clear tomato soup 
Hamburg steak with 
olive sauce 
Mashed potato 
Baked green peppers 
Cucumber salad 


Currant pie Coffec 
Fripay, June 24 
Breakfast 
Cherries 

Cereal with cream | 
Baked eggs Rye muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Sweet pickle 
Sponge drops 
Dinner 
Tomato canapes 


THE TABLE 


Black bass, fried 
Mashed potato 

Cucumbers | 
Dressed lettuce 
Gingerbread with 
whipped cream 


Coffee 
Satrurpay, JUNE 25 
Breakfast 
( Jranges 

_ Cereal with cream 
Fish balls Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Cheese custards 
rown bread 
Orange marmalade 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Veal cutlets 
Totato au gtatin 
Escalloped tomatoes 


Coffee 
Tvuespay, JuNE 21 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 

Cereal with cream | 
Meat and potato warmed 
in gravy 
Toast Coffe 


Luncheon 
Tricd clams 
Rolls Pickles 
Laked custards | 
Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Salmon cutlcts 
Soiled potatoes 
Asparagus on_ toast 
Beet salad 


whip Coffee 
Wepxespay, June 22 
Breakfast 


Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Jacon 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed salmon with 


peas 
Totato chips Olives 
Rhubarb sauce 
inner | 
Censomme 
Fricasseed lamb 
Boiled potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 
Tjressed letttice 
Pineapple tapioca 
cream 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Juxe 23 
Breakfast 
Strawberrics 
Cereal with, cream 
Mineed lamb 
Potato eakes | 
Popovers Coffeci 


Radish salad 
Baked rice pudding 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Junge 26 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed eggs 
Brown bread 
Rice waffles Syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Sardine canapes 
Broiled steak 
Votato souffle 
Asparagus on toast 
Dressed lettuce 
Raspberry sherbet 
Coffee 
Supper 
Tomatoes and eggs on 
chafing-dish 
Brown bread toast 
Lemon jelly 
Sponge cake 
Monpay, Juse 27 
Breakfast 
Canned taspberties 
Cereal with cream 
Chopped steak 


Hashed brown potatoes 


once 
Luncheon 
Bean porridge 


with Croutons Strawberries 


inner 
Broiled smelts 
Roast leg of lamb 
Boiled potatoes 
Yeas in crotustades 
Tomato salad 
Indian tapioca pudding 
with cream 
Coffee 
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Tvuesnay, Juxe 28 | Toasted bread 


Breakjast Olives 
Currants Lemon sponge 
Cereal with cream Dinner 
Omelet | Vermicelli soup 
Creamed potatoes Casserole of lamb with 
Toast Coffee rice 


| Mashed potatoes 
Dressed lettuce 
Cottage pudding 

| Strawberry sauce 


Luncheon 
Sliced lamb with currant! 
jelly sauce 
Potato chips 


Wafers Orangeade| Coffee 
Dinner Tuvurspay, June 30 
Cream of asparagus Breakfast 
soup Strawberries 
Fresh water perch, fried Cereal with cream 
Potatoes String beans|Eggs on toast Coffee 
Dressed cucumbers Luncheon 
Banana meringue Escalloped asparagus 
Coffee Roll with cheese 
Weonespay, June 29 Saked bananas 
Breakfast Dinner 
Raspberries Clams on the half shell 


Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon | 

Corn oysters 


Broiled ham 
Potato au gratin 
Lima_ beans 
Dressed lettuce 
‘Rhubarb pie Coffee 


Some Good Things 


Boiled Cream Dressing 

very delicious and inexpensive 
dressing may be made with two well 
beaten eggs, one cup of sweet cream, one 
teacup of vinegar, one teaspoon of mus- 
tard mixed with water, one-fourth tea- 
spoon of pepper, a scant half teaspoon of 
salt, one tablespoon of granulated sugar, 
one piece of butter the size of an ege. 
Add cream to beaten eggs, then add 
inustard, pepper, salt and sugar. Stir 
briskly all the while and very gradually 
add vinegar, a little at a time. Then 
add butter, not melted. Stir constantly 
over moderate fire till it thickens. Do 
not allow it to boil. Mrs E. 8S. Goodell. 
Luncheon Eggs with Spinach 

Cook six eggs very hard; cool and eut 
in halves lengthwise. Take two cups of 
cold spinach, heat it in a few tablespoons 
of water, drain and rub through a col- 
ander. Mix with pepper, salt and butter, 
place it in the bottom of an earthen dish, 
lay the halves of eggs about on the 
spinach and pour over them a cream 
satice, made from one cup of milk thick- 
ened and seasoned with salt, paprika and 
about four tablespoons of mild grated 
cheese, Cover with crumbs and set in 
the oven. Serve when slightly browned. 
This is a luncheon dish that will gladden 
the heart of a dyspeptic and not hurt his 
stomach, 
Strawberry Cream Cake 

Make a sponge cake and bake in two 
layers. Cover each layer with whipped 
cream which has been and 
flavored and artange whole strawberries 
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close together over the entire surface. 
Place one layer on top of the other and 
serve at once, as if left standing long 
the cream will moisten the cake. 
Strawberry Cannelon 

Boil two cups of water and a cup of 
sugar ten minutes, add a teaspoon of 
gelatine soaked in cold water, stir until 
the gelatine is dissolved and take from 
the stove. Cool, add the juice of an 
orange, the juice of a lemon and a cup 
of strawberry juice. Strain and freeze 
as ice cream. Boil a third of a cup of 
sugar in a fourth of a cup of water until 
it spins a thread, then pour on the stiffly 
beaten whites of two eggs. Beat until 
cold, flavor with vanilla and fold in a 
cup of cream whipped until stiff and dry. 
Line a cylindrical mold with the frozen 
sherbet, fill in the center with the cream 
mixture and lIect it stand packed in ice 
and salt for several hours. 


Bureau of Information 


What Our Readers Are Asking. Answers 
Sent by Mail 


(Send for Information Blanks] 


Tue Littte Boy, Mrs B., whose cough 
lingers persistently after an attack of 
pneumonia, may need a physician’s at- 
tention. He should have the most care- 
ful watching in the matter of his general 
health. Be sure that his stomach and 
bowels are in good condition and that his 
food is digestible and nutritious—good 
broths free from greasiness, plenty of 
milk and an occasional soft-cooked egg 
in addition to coarse breads and well- 
cooked cereals. Have him take plenty 
of fresh air and exercise out of doors 
and then avoid exposure to drafts. Dress 
him warmly but do not “bundle him 
up” or have the house too warm. In 
other words, make him a strong, rugged 
boy and in that way help him throw off 
the local throat trouble. 


Miss is the safest 
method for removing superfluous hair. 
Chemicals we cannot recommend. The 
cost of the electric treatment varies with 
the operator. 


An Exvementary Cook Boox which 
fulfills Mrs W’s requirements, is found 
in A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, 
in this magazine. It began with the 
issue of November, running serially. 


STEAMING THE Face will remove black- 
heads. When ready to retire, hold the 
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face over a bowl of very hot water for 
ten or fifteen minutes, covering the head 
with a cloth to keep in the steam. Then 
dry thoroughly by just sopping up the 
moisture with a soft towel; now with 
gentle manipulations, rub in, a little at 
a time, some good cold cream. Every 
morning, wash the face with a little good 
soap and hot water, then splash on cold 
water until the skin glows. Any amount, 
however, of local application to the skin 
will do no good, unless the system is in 
good condition, the digestive apparatus 
in good order especially. Cold baths 
every morning in case of a robust person 
are excellent in relieving clogged pores 
and starting circulation. 


THe Emsrowery for which you wish 
to find a market, Mrs C. W. S., may 
perhaps be disposed of at the ncarest 
woman’s exchange. A registration fee 
is charged and the exchange sells with a 
certain per cent commission. Both fee 
and per cent vary with the locality and 
individual exchange. The New York 
city exchanges are the following: The 
Madison avenue exchange, 334 Madison 
avenue, corner of Forty-third strect; the 
Y W C A exchange, 7 East Fifteenth 
street; Woman’s exchange, 628 Madison 
avenue, and the West End exchange at 
169 West Seventy-fourth street. 


To Bake Pie Crust successfully with- 
out the filling, Mrs L. W. C., a simple 
way is to fill with uncooked rice, first 
lining the crust with paraffine paper or 
oiled paper. 


Basy’s Comrorr will be increased if 
the new nipple of the feeding bottle is 
soaked in water, to which a little com- 
mon soda has been added. A thorough 
rinsing should follow, and then the sul- 
phurous taste peculiar to new rubber 


will be entirely removed. C. L. E. 


Huttep Corn—Place one pint of oak 
wood ashes in a flannel bag; boil with 
six quarts water (pouring the water 
over while cold and allowing them to 
heat together) until the water is black. 
Add two quarts of yellow corn, boil 
until the hulls break. Stir well with a 
wooden spoon, then pour the corn into 
cold water and loosen the hulls by rub- 
bing with the hand, changing the water 
four or five times. When the corn is 
clean and white, place in cold water and 
allow it to stand over night. In the 
morning, place in fresh, cold water and 
heat it, cooking slowly until tender, 
changing the water and skimming well 
while cooking. For 8. A. E. 
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What the Clergymen Say 


We have been talking with clergymen 
in our own city and elsewhere about 
divoree. The minister ties the knot; 
the untying falls to the attorney; but 
the inquiry began with a feeling on the 
part of the interviewer that possibly 
the shiny green back of the five-dollar 
bill (or the two-dollar bill) might some- 
times blind the eyes of the parson to 
tacts which, when faced squarely and 
realized, would diminish the number 
of tyings and untyings. Some clergy- 
men regard the slightest investigation of 
the circumstances of the couple who 
present themselves for marriage as be- 
yond their province, falling back upon 
civil authority; others, a much larger 
number, probably, refuse to perform the 
ceremony, even though the civil author- 
ity has granted a license, until convinced 
that there is no obstacle of a legal or 
moral nature to prevent. The inquiry 
verified some suspicions, and it disclosed 
new facts, opened up new aspects of the 
problem to which it is the purpose of 
this article to allude. 

Divoreed persons, so far as they are 
concerned, can play hide and seek with 
the differing state laws, and accordingly 
have little or no difficulty in remarrying. 
It is gratifying to note, however, that an 
active movement is afoot among the 
clergymen of different religious denom- 
inations to prevent the solemnizing of 
such marriages within the church. 
Bishop Doane of Albany, New York, of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, has in- 
augurated such a movement on a 
national plan, and many clergymen of 
Rhode Island are pledging themselves 
not to remarry the divoreed. This will 
at least tend to foster a sentiment 
against “rapid fire” divorce. So long as 
liberty shows a disposition to drop into 
license, there is no danger that honest 
sentiment will needlessly suffer or true 
love be martyred. 

Our friends of all denominations 
agreed, to begin with, that there had 
been in the past two or three years a gen- 


eral awakening of the church to its re- 
sponsibility in this matter. Individual 
clergymen, as a certain bishop observed, 
are still lax. The minister must take a 
fatherly attitude toward the couples who 
seek to be united; though the civil 
authority may grant the marriage 
license, the minister still has a degree of 
responsibility, so thinks a kindly rector. 
The present conditions, a mart of Cal- 
vinistic bias says, will be permanent 
unless we can bring back the old moral 
tiber to our people, the stern sense of 
duty which animated the fathers. Mar- 
riage, he says, is a sacrament; the 
Roman Catholic church is right on that 
point. bright young clergyman, 
pausing to note conditions which pre- 
cede the marriage ceremony, remarked 
the lack of conviction on the part of 
young people, their proneness to marry 
without money laid by, without knowl- 
edge of domestie affairs on the part of 
the bride, without sufficient knowledge 
of each other. To modern fiction, and 
in particular to the theater, another man 
attributed much of the intellectual and 
moral weakness of young people. There- 
by are created artificial and false views 
of life. Several of the clergymen dwelt 
upon the evil influence of modern plays. 
The absence of religious training in the 
home, likewise, is held largely to blame 
for bad conditions. Many of the girls, 
said one very practical young clergyman, 
are brought up to be waited upon, and 
when overwhelmed with family cares for 
which they are not fitted they break 
down, Young couples, and older ones 
as well, live beyond their means, an evil 
incident to our fluid democracy. 

The ease with which divorces are 
obtained operates without doubt to 
encourage many unfortunate unions; the 
clergymen were agreed on this. One of 
them called attention to the fact that 
there is a growing number of lawyers 
in the large cities who make a specialty 
of divorce cases. They are a product of 
conditions, and in turn they aggravate 
the evil, promoting divorce where a con- 
scientions practitioner would seek to 
heal wounds and bring harmony out of 
discord. There are attorneys in certain 
cities who advertise in the newspaper 
for divorce cases; these birds of prey 
used to thrive in New York and Chicago, 
but laws have been passed in New York, 
Tllinois, California, Minnesota and 
Washington forbidding the practice. 
Every state should so forbid. 

The difficulty of the marrying clergy- 
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man is increased very greatly by the 
habit, obtaining largely among persons 
of small means—and fostered, no doubt, 
by the extravagance of our social cus- 
toms—of young couples of secking a 
strange city and a strange clergyman for 
the wedding. This practice, in the 
opinion of one of the men of the cloth 
interviewed, should be prohibited; a 
couple sliould be compelled, he believes, 
to be wedded in their home town, or 
else, as in Maine, they should be re- 
quired te give a few days’ notice of their 
intentions in advance. 

So much for the views, in brief, of a 
large number of clergymen, concerning 
certain of the more obvious dangers sur- 
rounding the marriage ceremony. The 
underlying weaknesses which are respon- 
sible for the large prevalence of the 
divoree evil were hinted at, some of 
them, in these observations; but there 
remains to be mentioned one in partic- 
ular which is new and is extremely inter- 
esting. One of the clergymen inter- 
viewed, a man of philosophic mind and 
of national reputation, suggested that 
to the kindergarten, as conducted in 
many instances, might perhaps be traced 
a root of this national disgrace. The 
kindergarten has been of incalculable 
value; but in the perversion and exag- 
geration of its principles in the hands 
of incompetent or unwise persons, it has 
wrought great damage, of which the evi- 
dences are beginning to appear in minds 
untrained, in flabby character. Eduea- 
tors have been saying this for some time; 
what wonder if the ‘moralist turns his 
eyes in the same direction? On another 
page in this issue we quote’the views of 
a number of distinguished persons on 
this question. It is no light thing, we 
know, to add to the terrors of child- 
rearing and education; the germ theory 
and our complex civilization have done 
their share. It is a duty to parents, 
nevertheless, to warn them that there are 
kindergartens and kindergartens; that 
a higher standard of service must be 
brought about. There is a hint here for 
boards of education: is not the kinder- 
garten idea often carried tov far in the 
elementary schools? 


Into the midst of the graduation fuss 
and flutter, which most of us have come 
to feel is the only thing possible, there 
drops practical-minded, courageous 
high school principal from down Maine 
way, who dares to declare that all this is 
worse than useless. What does he sub- 


stitute for this pretty Vanity Fair? 
Nothing less than a trip to some point 
of historic interest. He is level-headed 
and proves by cold figures that it will 
involve the parents in no more expense 
than the graduating exercises have done. 
lor three years he has taken his gradu- 
ating class to Boston for a ten days’ trip 
at a total expense of fifteen dollars each. 
This ealled for planning, but so, he 
claims justly, do the preparations for the 
graduating exercises. And it is. self- 
evident that the educational advantages 
to the boys and girls, some of whom have 
never been outside their native state, 
transcend any ten days’ work in the class 
or the study. In England annual class 
trips have in many cases become an 
integral part of the curriculum. There, 
also, they are the result of voluntary 
effort on the part of enthusiastic teachers 
to brighten the boys’ lives and show them 
how to cnjoy and profit by an outing. 
But what a wrench for parents or young 
people, the abandonment of the yearly 
flower and modiste’s show! 


Why do young couples in so many 
instances steal away to be married, 
unbeknown to parents and friends? 
Because of the extravagance of our 
wedding customs. They cannot have a 
“swell” wedding, they don’t want one; 
rather than meet the problem squarely 
they ignore the nearest and dearest and 
perhaps leave wounds which never will 
heal. More frequent exhibitions of 
moral courage on the part of young per- 
sons of moderate means will go a long 
way to make simple weddings the vogue, 
as they should be. 


An event which should prove of great 
importance to householders is the deci- 
sion of the United States supreme court 
that the coal carrying railroads may be 
compelled to open their books to a 
national commission. The prices 
charged. for anthracite coal in the past 
few years call for a thorough investiga- 
tion of these corporations. 


To the June brides, our salutations. 
May no shadow of infelicity ever fall 
across their lives. If excuse there be for 
uttering the sinister word divorce in the 
month of roses and tulle, it is found in 
the need of a higher standard of home 
life, which it is our privilege to urge, in 
season and out of season, 
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Cummer gown of dotted organdie. 


Page 670 
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Linen shirt waist suit, and wash- 


\ able coat for child. Page 670 
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A model of brown messaline, and a gray voile costume 


Some Dainty Summer Models 
By B. M. S. 


Of the two gowns of the double drawing, 
the one at the left is of wood-brown messa- 
line (a beautiful, soft quality of silk, with 
a decided luster), trimmed with plaitings of 
the same and brown silk braid of the exact 
shade of the material. The skirt is gath- 
ered at the waist band, is the fashionable 
length, just two inches on the floor all 
around, and is trimmed horizontally with 
three bands of the braid set on above 
straight plaited ruffles of the silk. The eton 
is trimmed with the braid and narrow plait- 
ings of the silk. The sketch at the right is 
of pale gray voile, trimmed with lace the 
shade of the gown, and velvet ribbon in a 
deeper shade of gray. The full skirt is 
trimmed with two broad bands of gray in- 
sertion, bordered on both edges with shirred 
narrow gray velvet ribbon. The under- 
bodice is of white chiffon, with a deep gray 
velvet girdle. Over this is draped a short 
eton of gray lace, with flowing elbow sleeves. 
Plaited frills of the white chiffon edged with 
lace form the undersleeves, and extend half 
way between elbow and wrist. 


4 


The dainty graduation gown is of fine white 
net, trimmed with white lace. The full skirt 
is trimmed straight around with four lace- 
edged ruffles of net, headed with puffings of 
the same. The waist has a wide lace-edged 
ruffle set on below the lace yoke and falling 
over a deep crush girdle of white silk. 

Another summer gown, is of black and 
white dotted organdie trimmed. with large, 
flat rosettes of Valenciennes and black vel- 
vet ribbon. The skirt is fulled at the belt 
and has two bands of broad white lace in- 
sertion extending across the skirt, termina- 
ting on either side of the front gore, with ro- 
settes of lace. A deep crush girdle of white 
silk, edged with narrow black velvet ribbon, 
completes the gown. 

The skirt of the pale blue linen shirt waist 
suit has deep side plaits and is finished 
around the hem with two deep tucks. The 
waist is plaited, bloused and trimmed with 
a band of embroidery in pale blue and white. 
Large fancy blue and white buttons fasten 
the blouse. 

Not a few of the summer coats for chil- 
dren are made of sheer, washable material 
over a detachable silk under-lining. This is 
a very clever idea, as the top part can be 
easily laundered and the lining re-attached, 
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Paper patterns, ro cents each, postpaid. Orcer always by number, statin 


sizes wanted, and send 


cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 
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Lady's Shirt Waist Suit 


Nos 6139-6140—Lady’s Shirt Waist Suit. 
Waist in 32, 34, 36, 38, 40,42 and 44-inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34-inch waist. 
Material required for medium size waist is 
354 yards, 27 inches wide. Material required 
for medium size skirt is 7% yards, 27 inches 
wide. These patterns come separately at 10 
cents each. The waist is tucked in yoke 
effect, and the deep pointed yoke gives a 
quaint air to the whole costume. The plaited 
skirt is of five gores and the pattern provides 
for a yoke to correspond with the waist if 
one desires that style. 


Princess Shirt Waist 


No 6122—Princess Shirt Waist, 

38, 40, 42 and 44-inch 
Material 
medium. waist, 
The characteristic 
this model is 
closing at the side in the front. 
space 
stitching or the passing of a tie 
through slits finished with but- 
tonhole stitch or bound with a 
colored 
colored, 
duchess closing could be used. 
The pattern consists of front, 
back, sleeve, cuff, collar, neck 
band, belt and peplum, 
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No 6122 


Lady's Blouse or Shirt Waist 


No 6141—Lady's Blouse or Shirt Waist, 32, 
34, 26, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. Material re- 
quired for medium size, 3% yards, 27 inches 
wide. The deep yoke of this model may be 
attached to the blouse and the material cut 
away beneath, or it may be worn unat- 
tached. The front is finished by a deep 
box-plait. 
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Lady's Costume 


Nos 6130-6148—The waist is 
decorated by a deep collar, 
which comes well down over the 
shoulder, forming a stole effect 
in the front. The circular frills 
with rounded ends may be edged 
with pink ruching or may be 
braided or finished with narrow 
val lace ruffles. Any of the 
above would make pretty dec- 
oration for a checked taffeta, 
wash silk or light weight wool 
dress. Quite the newest trim- 
ming for checked silks is the 
pinked ruching of the same or 
plain color. The full skirt (6148) 
has a narrow front gore and all 
the fullness in the side gores. 
The shaped bands only sugges: 
trimmings, as plain ‘‘milliner’s 
folds,’’ ruffles or ruching might 
be used. Three and _ three- 
quarter yards of material, 36 
inches wide, are required for 
medium size of waist, 7% yards, 
27 inches wide for medium skirt. 
Sizes for waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Sizes for skirt, 20, 22, 24, 26, 25 
and 30 inches waist measure. 


Lady’s Dressing Sack 


No 6107—Dainty simplicity characterizes ¥ 
this dressing sack of French flannel, trimmed 

with plain colored bands. The round collar 
and cuff are both attractive features, as 
many women can wear a round collar who 
would never think of using the square shape. 


Nos 6139-6148 


‘lhe dressing sack is tucked in pointed yoke 
effect in the front, fitted by shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and may be worn with or 
without the belt. The style is simple, but is 
smart and becoming to most figures. Made 
up in figured material, using plain color for 
collar and cuffs or edging them with plain 
bands, the effect is most satisfactory. Cash- 
mere, albatross, French flannel or washing 
materials develop well. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 inches bust measure. 


Child's Frock 


No 4562—Child’s Frock, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. In the model shown here, a full 
skirt is gathered to a yoke. This, of 
course, could be used with or without the 
big collar. The sleeve is the bishop style, 
which is the only kind used on frocks of 
this description. A pretty idea is to have 
the coliar made separately, of all-over lace 
or embroidery, and it can then be used on 


any of the little dresses, whether they be 
of _ checked gingham or of white nain- 
soo 


Girl’s One-Piece Apron 


No 4486—An exceedingly pretty apron 
is shown here in an original design, 
made up in lawn and edged with em- 
broidery. The apron is in one piece 
and slins on over the head. This 
means a saving in the labor of mak- 
ing, for there are no buttons and 
buttonholes, and no back opening. A 
narrow belt is worn with the dress, 
and if desired, nockets might be add- 
ed. Aside from the simplicity of the 
design and make, anyone can see at 
a glance how easily a garment of this 
tind could be laundered, the front and 
hack heing the same. It requires only 
a few minutes’ time to make the gar- 
ment, and as little time to freshen 
it up by laundering. Lawn, dimity, 
cross-barred muslin, gingham or ba- 
tiste are suitable. Material required 
for girl of eight years, 2% yards, 36 
inches wide. Sizes, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10 and 
12 years. 
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Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 496 


My answers 


(See Page 674] 
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My knowledge of or experience with one cf the articles 


indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 
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The April and June Puzzles 


The April puzzle was harder than for 
some months past, although it was not 
our intention to make it so. A large 
number of our readers took part in this 
contest, but very few sent in the correct 
answers. The first prize of $5 in cash 
is awarded to Mrs Nellie Flesher, Ohio. 

The three awards of three dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, to be selected by the winner 
from the advertising announcements in that 
issue, are awarded to Mrs Nellie F. Wright, 
New York; Mrs S. M. Beeching, Connecticut; 
Josephine Hawley, New Jersey; sixteen 
prizes of one dollar's worth of mer- 
chandise, to Miss M. A. Thayer, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs J. H. Davis, New York; Mrs 
Bert Everett, Michigan; M.s John F. Wilson, 
Vermont; Miss K. O'Neill, Maryland; Mrs 
Anna B. Keffer, Pennsylvania; Mrs A. M. 
Osgood, Maine; Mrs R. H. Smith, Oregon; 
Mary Lishoprick, New York; Mrs Charles 
Decker, Illinois; Mrs H. O. Sanford, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs Frank Schofield, Montana; Mrs 
Cc. M. Geer, Connecticut; Mrs E. Emery, Mis- 
souri: Louise B. Gould, Connecticut; Mrs 
Gerhard Dahl, Wisconsin; and ten yearly 
subscriptions to Good Housckeeping, new 
ones or continuations, to Jennie A. Collins, 
Vermont; Mrs E. L. Williams, Massachu- 
setts; V. Bell Milestead, Virginia; Mrs Clem 
White, Ohio; Mrs Mary Keys Graham, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs C. Crockett, Missouri; Mrs 
William F. Rice, Massachusetts; Caroline 
Hartstein, Wisconsin; Mrs J. B. Moss, Mas- 
sachusetts; Mrs .F. H. Wilkinson, Michigan. 

Through an oversight we neglected to 
give the correct answers in the April 
number, but we shall be glad to furnish 
the list to anyone who writes for it. The 
answers to the April puzzles were as 
follows: 1. Gold Dust. 2. X-Radium 
Heater. 3. Columbia Yarns. 4. Silver 
Salt. 5. Rogers’ Floorstain. 

Answers to the June rebus mailed 
previous to Monday, June 6, will not ke 
eounted. Each answer must be ad- 
dressed to Puzzle Editor, Goon 
KEEPING, Springfield, Mass, and must 
be inclosed in an envelope by itself 
without any other communication. Un- 
less the answer is addressed as above it 
will not be counted. The prizes for June 
will be as follows: First, one of five 
dollars in cash; then three of three 
dollars’ worth of merchandise to be 
selected from any dealer, manufacturer 
or concern offering goods in this issue; 
then sixteen prizes each of one dollar’s 
worth of merchandise advertised in this 
issue; and then ten yearly subscriptions 
to Goop HovusekEEPING, new ones or con- 
tinuations. This makes thirty prizes in 
all, amounting to forty dollars. Prizes 
will be awarded in accordance with 
neatness of coupon and the most inter- 
esting record of the writer’s experience 
with some one article included in the 
rebus. 
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The Newest Fancywork 


By Linda Hull Larned 


- Hardanger work, English open work, 
Italian cut work and filet lace are the 
motifs from which practical symphonies 
in dainty wearing apparel are now 
evolved. The Hardanger work, which 
comes from Norway, is done in coarse 
mercerized cotton upon an even-threaded 
material; it must be a canvas weave 
either in cotton or linen, as the length 
of stitch is measured by the weave. For 
the open work the threads are cut and 
the remaining ones woven into beautiful 


crossbars. The patterns are in stripes 
or medallicns, or in both, and the beauty 
of the finished product cannot be de- 
scribed—it must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. It may be done on fine linen in 
conventional floral designs, the leaves 
cut out with scissors and the holes 
pierced with a stiletto. They are then 
worked in over stitch and the edges in 
buttonhole stitch. 


The filet work from Italy, the simplest 
of all, is used for turnover collars and if 
made of the imported linen hand made 
mesh it makes a fine entre deux for shirt 


waists. The ordinary mesh is as coarse 
as mosquito netting and is of cotton. 
The stitches are etched with cotton. 
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